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LIST OF FOREIGN BOOKS 


‘Selected list of Hungarian books, Paper, 15 cents 


Compiled by Miss J. M. Campbell of the Passaic, N. J., 
Public Library, to meet the needs of the average Hun- 
garian patron of the public library. 


Selected list of German books. Paper, 50 cents 


Compiled by Emma Gattiker. Consists of about 800 
books recommended for small public libraries, with 
annotations in English. 


List of French books. Paper, 25 cents 


Compiled by Prof. Jean Charlemagne Bracq of Vassar 
College. Designed primarily for the French reading pub- 
lic, not for students of French literature. 


French fiction. Paper, 5 cents 
Intended as a guide for the young and the family circle. 


List of Norwegian and Danish books. Paper, 25 cents 


Compiled by Arne Kildal, librarian of the Public library 
of Bergen, Norway. 


List of Swedish books. Price, 25 cents 


A selected list of Swedish books recommended for public 
libraries. Compiled by Valfrid Palmgren of the Royal 
Library, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Margins in Library Service* 
Cora M. Rawlins, State normal school, Valley 
City, N. D. 

It was the privilege of North Dakota 
to enter upon her statehood within the 
period that the educational historians of 
the future will in all probability call the 
“age of library buildings”; for while 
from the foundation of the Harvard 
college library in 1638, private individ- 
uals and private schools multiplied col- 
lections of books wherever there existed 
a community of any standing, and not 
a few subscription libraries traced their 
origin to the wise and generous thought 
of Franklin, it was not until 1853, at a 
conference in New York City, that a 
definite policy with reference to meet- 
ing the needs of the general public be- 
gan to shape itself. It was as late as 
the Centennial exposition in  Phila- 
delphia (1876), when the American 
library association was founded, that 
the movement crystallized into a prac- 
tical working plan to bring libraries 
and public schools into real vital touch 
with one another. Though state libra- 
ries had been established in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Hampshire as early as 
1777, it was 1890 before the first state 
library association, that of Massachu- 
setts, was organized. So that the brief 
20 years of our life as a state has wit- 
nessed the rise of seventeen or more 
state library associations, the furnish- 
ing of libraries by the state in numbers 
unprecedented anywhere before in a 
much longer period of time, the erec- 
tion of more than a thousand library 
buildings through the munificent gifts 


*Read before North Dakota library associa- 
tion, October, 1909. 
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of Mr Carnegie, and the development 
of nearly all that has been accom- 
plished in library science by library 
schools; for the first school of this 
character in our country was founded 
in 1887, only two years before the ter- 
ritorial division and the organization of 
our state government. 

The centering of attention upon the 
active inter-working of these two great 
educational forces, the school and the 
library, is comparatively recent and of 
supremest concern to us. Many of the 
possible points of contact have not yet 
been thought out, or if perceived, it is 
still deemed inexpedient to turn them 
to use. Hence our work as librarians 
and as teachers comes at a rarely in- 
teresting time that gives fullest scope 
to alertness and kindly yet free initia- 
tive on our part. 

Now what shall the library be more 
than a storehouse for printed matter? 
What shall the librarian do more than 
the giving out and. checking the return 
of the same? What shall the teacher 
do more than require from pupils at 
least a seeming knowledge of certain 
texts with a limited amount of hazy, 
perhaps, and undefined reference work? 
To these queries many of the answers 
are so obvious, are being talked of and 
written about so much, and their re- 
quirement in practice is already begin- 
ning to be so fully met, that it would 
be an intrusion upon the attention 
merely to specify them in so brief a 
paper; but may we not remind our- 
selves of, and thus emphasize slightly, 
at least, a very few of the margins that 
we may hope within a few years to be 
filling out to the full on the pages of 
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our library service, considering par- 
ticularly our smaller institutions ? 

Are we exercising every possible 
caution as to the limits that shall be 
set upon the contents of our libraries? 
Does rejection keep pace with admis- 
sion that our shelves may not be bur- 
dened, not merely with unworthy and 
disused books, but with publications of 
which some other building is the fitting 
repository ? 

Manifold are the volumes that should 
find a home only in the Library of Con- 
gress or similar important centers, or 
on the desk of a specialist, many are 
those that it is the peculiar duty of the 
state library to provide, and in both in- 
stances so specialized are becoming the 
working forces in these institutions, and 
so adapted the service to the public 
needs, that in these days of rapid com- 
munication of intelligence, remote 
sources of information are coming to 
be speedily available to every one who 
learns even the a b c of how to ap- 
proach them. 

On the other hand, are teachers and 
librarians generally studying the needs 
of their own communities so as act- 
ually to ascertain which of the public 
documents the federal government and 
the state are constantly publishing, 
should be in their particular libraries? 
That is, do we so study the interests 
and the occupations of .the great body 
of the population of North Dakota, as 
to be ready upon demand to put into 
people’s hands, without delay, the books 
and the pamphlets so generously pro- 
vided at public cost for their especial 
enlightenment ? 

Then, is there any subject taught in 
our public schools on which the library 
has not some representative material? 
And, in this it is the teachers’ duty to 
suggest what would be of greatest help. 

Again does every teacher and every 
librarian seek to know even very short 
lists of books suited to pupils of each 
grade from the kindergarten through 
the high schools? 

The grade teacher may not neces- 
sarily be familiar with this entire range 


of reading matter, though she would 


be a larger teacher if she were, but the 
librarian must be. Yet it is not enough, 
in either case, to have such lists, nor 
to provide the books. Does the teacher 
know the two or the half dozen or 
dozen or the twenty-five books that 
she commends to her class? Does the 
librarian know all the books in the 
groups that he or she places on the 
shelves for readers up to the end of 
the high school course? Books not in 
fiction alone, but books in history and 


biography, books in every common de- , 


partment of science, books in the trades, 
in the manual arts, in the fine arts? 
What is intimately known-can be more 
intimately given, and just the right 
mental stimulus applied, in just the 
right way to the young people forming 
the class of readers mentioned, will be 
the farthest reaching of any, in its ef- 
fects upon the citizenship of the future. 

To one group of our librarians be- 
long privileges of peculiar interest. 
There is certain historical matter of 
which the state library is the natural 
conservator. But what a field opens 
out to the librarians at our county 
seats in the way of preserving material 
in local history; a systematically ar- 
ranged and well-indexed file of clip- 
pings from papers otherwise not worth 
keeping, collections of posters, pro- 
grams, badges, political and other, and 
what not, collections of pictures of 
prominent local characters and of rep- 
resentative natural scenes, industries, 
occupations and events, collections il- 
lustrative as far as feasible of geo- 
graphic, geologic, botanic, and similar 
features, giving play to the finest dis- 
criminative power and sense of per- 
spective on the part of the librarian, 
who ever bears in mind that the char- 
acteristic preéminently, not merely the 
unusual, calls for record. In a new 
state the possibilities of laying sure 
foundations in this are multiplied, and 
the boys and girls of the entire county, 
through the codperation of teachers, li- 
brarians and county superintendent of 
schools, could themselves become fac- 
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tors in the making of these collections, 
or at any rate see from a different 
viewpoint from which they otherwise 
would, what their little corner of the 
world contained worthy of knowing, 
and could the sooner and more per- 
fectly place it as a part of the greater 
world-life. Then, also, in the heart of 
every country, would the inquirer be 
able to find an ever-growing illustrated 
history of that section of the state. 

Another way in which the county 
superintendent could help to make use 
of the library’s resources would be in 
distributing among country schools ma- 
terial that might else be wasted. For 
instance, in many periodicals value- 
less for binding or for distribution, in 
the advertisements of nearly all maga- 
zines, and in numbers of circulars, 
pamphlets and catalogs, that corre- 
spondence naturally brings to the libra- 
rian’s desk, are pictures, some of them 
very good, which cut out, mounted on 
dark gray or manila tag board, classi- 
fied as a book is classified, and put in 
portfolios, may be a help in every de- 
partment of the public school. Such 
portfolios of animals are strong attrac- 
tions on the low tables in the children’s 
room or corner. More of these pic- 
tures will be found than are needed in 
the library or schools nearby, in which 
case the superintendent can distribute 
the extra sets among’ the country 
schools. When the librarian has not 
sufficient paid assistance for this kind 
of work, might it not be possible to 
find teachers and prospective teachers 
who would be glad to learn how to 
handle such materials? Supplies ob- 
tained in this way have a greater con- 
tent frequently to those who prepare 
them for themselves, than formal pro- 
vision of educational furnishing houses, 
and may include sets of letters and 
words for beginners, and illustrations 
of people of prominence in various lines 
of life, of races and costumes, of ani- 
mals, flowers and fruits, of natural 
scenery or of dainty little suggestions 
sometimes of real art. 

Wherever possible, there should, of 


course, be one room, be it in attic or 
basement, if no other offer, where 
young people may take books for con- 
ference, as there are. times when in 
working upon programs for their clubs, 
literary societies, or debates, they may 
rightfully claim the privilege of com- 
paring and sifting material together. 
But in general one of the chief aids of 
the librarian to pupils, is the teaching 
them to use the library individually. 
A teacher assigns certain outside ma- 
terial for a lesson. Two friends go to 
the library at the same time. It is not 
by any means usual for them to be 
equal in ability. The more executive 
finds the case, the book, the page. Both 
get the special message for the class- 
room hour, but the one has been denied 
the benefit arising from the testing of 
his larger, fuller power, and if they 
habitually work thus together in the 
library, he is in the end at a disadvan- 
tage, has not received his rightful train- 
ing in self-direction. To avoid this re- 
quires thoughtful watchfulness in the 
librarian. 

And really what intelligent patience 
is needed in helping young people to 
learn to use the library themselves. It 
is so easy when duties are many to 
point out the book directly. It is so 
easy to turn the incipient essayist, jour- 
nalist, or debater to one or two refer- 
ences on his subject, and to end in 
thinking that he has prepared a worthy 
paper on his topic from this most par- 
tial glimpse. To catch the spirit of 
investigation, comparison, selection, in 
rapid cross-reference upon but one 
theme, is to receive an intellectual uplift 
that will never be lost, and the result 
upon the lives of young. people is 
worth all the time that the most faith- 
ful librarian may give it. Rarely will 
the lesson require repetition. 

While emphasis must ever be laid 
upon the purchase of standard books in 
plain durable bindings, and the public 
library is not the place for the unusual, 
the fanciful, the extreme, or often the 
more pleasing, products of the binder’s 
art, may there not come once or twice 
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a year just one book showing some- 
thing of the genius that may be put 
into the mechanical side of these treas- 
ures? Thus too, specimens of choice 
series, sets and editions, indicative of a 
refined taste, might at seasonable in- 
tervals find their way to the shelves. 
Everywhere are some spirits among 
readers that joy in the make-up of a 
book and the mere feel of an “Oxford 
book of verse” for example, fresh from 
its own English press, gives a thrill of 
delight. Little by little the presence of 
these books in an available corner of 
the library would improve the selec- 
tion of the general public and would 
ultimately result in discouraging the 
sale of tawdry gift volumes, so many of 
which fill the windows of our stores as 
the holiday and commencement occa- 
sions approach. Nor are the dainty 
and the tasteful always the most expen- 
sive; a twenty-five-cent poem or a 
monograph in board and paper covered 
means more to the trained eye often 
than a sixty or seventy-five-cent copy of 
the same in flaring leather. Such books 
in their little nook might be simply for 
use in the library, not loaned out. 

A good method of directing the at- 
tention of casual readers to timely 
books most worth while, yet unlikely 
to be noticed unless by chance, is to 
have a table or a shelf near which pa- 
trons pass in going and coming to and 
from the reading room, and on it lyinga 
dozen, possibly, of choice volumes on 
various subjects—a charming biog- 
raphy, an essay, a late biography or 
book of miscellany, a work in this or 
that science. From time to time ex- 
change one of these for another still, 
in this way putting many publications 
in easy view within the year. One or 
another visitor now idly picks up and 
glances at what he would ordinarily not 
find of himself or take from the shelf 
among its fellows. Before he knows it, 
some one is caught by the innocent lit- 
tle bait. 

The right jingles, rhymes and folk- 
lore tales form the surest basis on 
which to build a sound taste for litera- 


ture. To a mother or older member of 
a family may be handed a nursery 
classic to take home to show some little 
one, in a home where nothing is ap- 
preciated beyond the common fiction 
stage. 

And here lies a labor for the teach- 
ers. Very small pupils, in groups or 
whole classes, may be taken to the li- 
brary for a lesson, occupying the con- 
ference room, and using pictures, books, 
and museum features that cannot be 
easily taken to the school. Very early 
in school life will classes go to the li- 
brary that the librarian may give prac- 
tical suggestion as to how to use privi- 
leges there. To care for books properly, 
to step lightly, to be quiet in voice and 
in manner when with book friends in 
such a spot, all this children may be led 
to understand as the “sine qua non” of 
enjoying library privileges, and though 
the librarian may help the young peo- 
ple by bulletining in the school build- 
ings facts as regards new books and 
articles, and also by giving talks before 
the classes and at general exercises, yet 
the closest bond is knit between the 
pupil and the library, if most of this be 
done in the latter place, where, in all 
the years after the school has closed be- 
hind him, he is to find an alma mater, 
if we may extend the use of the term, 
that never graduates her children. 

There is one very important point for 
us teachers to consider in this relation 
of the library to the schools: It is, that 
we should observe the highest integrity 
with reference to the generous help the 
librarians are ever lending us, and 
should never be untrue to the rights of 
young people in the use of books. Never 
are we to draw and take to our pri- 
vate room for permanent use through 
the term, a book that belongs to all. 

But of speaking of these matters 
there is no end, unless we bid our- 
selves make it, as I do now, expressing 
first my pleasure at the help that has 
been mine in the admirable codperation 
I have constantly felt of our library 
with me in every effort as a teacher 
since I came to Valley City. 








Library Work in Great Britain and 
Germany* 

Max Batt, Ph. D., Agricultural college, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

Before starting on my trip to visit 
European libraries, I armed myself 
with a letter of introduction, kindly 
given me by Miss Ahern, editor of 
Pustic LiprariEs. It proved to be a 
veritable sesame, for wherever I ap- 
plied for admission on it, I was heartily 
welcomed and shown every possible 
courtesy. In a note accompanying the 
letter Miss Ahern deemed it wise to 
send me this warning: “Do not raise 
your hopes too high as to library ex- 
tension on the other side. Their con- 
ditions, their material and their people 
are different, and you do not find the 
ingenuity in circulating books that we 
have here. There, they wish to collect 
them and wish them to be used by peo- 
ple who will come to them.” Because 
of this warning I was happily disap- 
pointed more than’once. I knew in a 
general way what was the library sit- 
uation in Europe Io years ago, but I did 
not know when I left here in June that 
much more progress had been made in 
a decade than in the entire previous 
century, especially in Great Britain, and 
above all in Germany. Some phases 
of this notable progress I wish to re- 
cord briefly. ; 


Scotch and English libraries 


So far as library extension in Scot- 
land and England is concerned, a single 
phrase will describe it: non est. In a 
country where one cannot travel 200 
miles without wetting his feet, and 
where the population is relatively very 
dense, there seemed little need for trav- 
eling libraries. This at least is the 
Englishman’s point of view. He will 
explain to you that most people live 
within easy reach of a town, and if 
they have any desire to read, they will 
have access to a town library. If, how- 
ever, this privilege is denied them, and 
they cannot afford to buy books, then 


*From an address before the North Dakota 
library association, October, 1909. 
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they had better get along without them. 
The state has never supplied rural dis- 
tricts with reading material, and why 
should they do so now? And that’s the 
end of all argument. Inasmuch as this 
phase of library work does not exist 
there, I could visit only city libraries, 
and several of these I was privileged 
to inspect under competent guidance. 
It would be beyond my time limit and 
would tax your patience too much, to 
report on all the libraries I saw, and 
therefore I shall select two for your 
ccnsideration, the Leith Walk library 
in Edinburgh and the Islington in Lon- 
don. To the former I was referred 
by the chief librarian, one of the very 
few among his European colleagues 
that had ever been in America. He 
knew our library methods quite well, 
but insisted that they were ill adapted 
to their conditions. He preferred a 
system of cataloging that he had de- 
vised, and approved of the book rather 
than the card catalog, and his word was 
law not only in Edinburgh, but in 
nearly all of Scotland. 

And so I wended my way to the 
Leith Walk library, a rather imposing 
building in a poorer neighborhood. 
Upon entering I was attracted at once 
by the large glass cases, some eight or 
ten feet in height, containing thou- 
sands of blue and red little cases, all 
carefully numbered. These, as I saw 
on closer investigation, contained the 
charging record of each book. When 
the book is out, the red end of -the 
case or pocket is visible to the bor- 
rower; when it is in, the blue end is 
shown. The colors are reversed for 
the library attendant. Thus each bor- 
rower can see for himself whether the 
book he wants can be obtained. This 
elaborate indicator arrangement seems 
necessary, so I was told, because the 
Scotchman is proverbially suspicious 
and cannot be convinced readily that 
the particular book that he wants is out. 
But “seeing is believing,” and hence this 
blue and red checkerboard effect. 

When I entered the reading room I 
was somewhat surprised to find that all 
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the readers kept their hats on. There 
was no cloak room nor were any hat 
racks to be seen. The chances are that 
the men would not have hung up their 
hats for fear of having them exchanged 
or spirited away altogether. 

Two other features seemed peculiar to 
this library: A play room and a gym- 
nasium. Some wealthy merchant had 
left in his will a fund for the establish- 
ment of social centers, and the authori- 
ties deemed it best to combine with the 
library a place of recreation. In this 
way they believed that the patrons would 
be tempted to read magazines and 
books. And apparently their scheme 
was successful. When the men grew 
tired of chess or backgammon, or when 
they could find no partners, they would 
step into the reading room and look 
about for something entertaining or 
useful to peruse. Both the play room 


and the gymnasium were well patron- - 


ized. 

The Islington library, in one of the 
outlying districts of London, was more 
up to date than any other that I vis- 
ited. It was established only two years 
ago and consequently had some of the 
features characteristic of our libraries, 
notably the open shelves. Judging from 
the number of card holders that were 
thronging the place on a pleasant June 
evening, I should think that the corpora- 
tion would lose no time in opening more 
branch libraries. On the tables in the 
reading room one can find all the time- 
tables for Great Britain, and in the lob- 
bies of the building are displayed from 
7 a. m. the situations vacant columns 
of some of the best newspapers, to en- 
able persons in search of employment 
to get early access to the early advertise- 
ments. I must not forget to mention the 
reading room for children from nine 
to 14 years of age, established for the 
avowed purpose of “teaching children 
from an early age to use books as tools 
in the business of life, and to appreciate 
what is best in literature.” The collec- 
tion of the best music of all kinds in 
bound volumes is worthy also of men- 
tion. 


German libraries 


At the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Germany began to bestir herself 
in regard to public library matters, 
and in the last few years she has made 
remarkable progress. Even library ex- 
tension, as we understand it, is found 
in at least two of the provinces, Posen 
and Silesia. But before entering upon 
a discussion of library conditions there, 
I wish to report some things that in- 
terested me in two of the larger libra- 
ries I visited, those of Heidelberg and 
Nuremberg. The former, a university 
library, is housed in a beautiful modern 
building, completed only a few years 
ago. It took no less than three and 
one-half years to construct it and yet it 
is poorly lighted. The architects seemed 
to have forgotten that library attend- 
ants use their eyes and must have light 
when looking for books in the stack 
room. My guide told me an interest- 
ing fact regarding their catalog. Pre- 
vious to 1870 they had a card catalog, 
but with the advent of a new chief this 
was replaced by a book catalog with 
movable slips. The reason for such a 
change was this: The librarian be- 
lieved that it would be more advan- 
tageous to the user of the catalog if 
be could see at a glance all the works 
of the samme author. The present in- 
cumbent does not agree with his pred- 
ecessor regarding this matter, but of 
course it would be a stupendous task 
to reinstall the card catalog this time, 
hence they continue the book catalog. 
The present administration is more gen- 
erous than former ones, and permits 
even non-students to use the library, 
provided they can furnish proof that 
they are engaged in some serious in- 
vestigation. For here, as nearly every- 
where else in Germany, the line is 
sharply drawn between scientific and 
popular libraries. In the former there 
is found, as a rule, no fiction or books 
of travel published later than the 
eighteenth century. 

The municipal library in Nuremberg 
was of interest to me, because it rep- 
resented a type existing in nearly every 
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large city. It cont:ins some 400,000 
v., spends annually 5000 marks for books, 
and yet its records show only 5000 
loans per year including books used in the 
reference room. No wonder that dur- 
ing the 18 years that the present libra- 
rian has been in office, his staff has in- 
creased from one assistant to two, and 
his claim upon the janitor’s time for 
six hours per week to three days per 
week. Comparatively few people know 
of the existence of his library, and yet 
it contains a highly valuable and in- 
teresting collection of all sorts of books. 
In marked contrast to this is the pub- 
lic library, heretofore maintained 
largely from private funds. It oc- 
cupies cramped quarters, but its patrons 
are numbered by the thousand. Only 
recently the city council became aware 
of this odd situation and voted to erect 
a capacious modern building, which is 
now in the process of erection. 

And now I come to that phase of 
library work which is perchance of 
greatest interest to us in America: Li- 
brary extension. This, for a number of 
years past has been under private man- 
agement, the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Popular Education, with head- 
quarters at Berlin standing sponsor for 
it. This society sends upon payment of 
a small membership fee, to any com- 
munity that makes application, a col- 
lection of books selected by the secre- 
tary of the club therein organized. This 
responsible person is almost always a 
teacher or a clergyman. The books are 
chosen from the society’s catalog, 
which includes the best and_ latest 
books in all fields of human endeavor. 
Only books of a religious or political 
tendency are excluded. During the past 
year the aforementioned society sent 
out no less than 1253 traveling libra- 
ries containing over 60,000v.  Bar- 
rack rooms are also supplied. Thus 
in the year 1907, 45 military posts se- 
cured libraries of 20v. each. 

More recently, however, the provincial 
government in one or two instances has 
undertaken the management of traveling 
as well as stationary public libraries. 


The reason for taking this step in Posen 
was as follows: When the Polish popula- 
tion of the eastern provinces discovered 
that the government, during Bismarck’s 
régime, had set out to Germanize them 
systematically, they organized in self-de- 
fense, a society for the purpose of estab- 
lishing free Polish libraries, believing, as 
the French poet, F. Mistral, expressed 
it, that when a people becomes enslaved, 
so long as they keep their language, they 
hold the key which will deliver them 
from their chains. This society had 
established by the end of 1907 no less 
than 1423 free libraries in four prov- 
inces, the total number of volumes num- 
bering over 250,000. The books most 
frequently called for were novels or 
treatises of a religious nature. The un- 
expected progress that the society was 
making in rehabilitating the Polish lan- 
guage led the Prussian government to 
inaugurate a system of libraries such as 
is unparalleled in all Europe. With the 
establishment of the Kaiser Wilhelm li- 
brary in the city of Posen, in 1902, be- 
gins a new era in the history of German 
libraries. Here for the first time was 
tried the experiment of organizing a 
library on the plan common in this coun- 
try, that is, the combination of the scien- 
tific (technical) and popular collections. 
Whether or not this type of library is 
adapted to their conditions is still a 
matter of heated discussion. At all 
events the library in Posen is steadily 
gaining in popularity and is liberally 
supported by the government. 

The chief librarian is also in charge 
of the 47 traveling libraries, for which 
about 15,000 marks ($3,750) annually 
are appropriated. The 2000 v. comprising 
these libraries are used by people in all 
stations of life, and if they do not suc- 
ceed in making patriotic Germans of 
loyal Poles, they at least aid in democ- 
ratizing the readers. 

The value of the collection sent varies 
in proportion to the dues paid. The an- 
nual payment of 6, 10, 12, 15 marks, 
entitles the club to a library costing 75, 
120, 150, 200 marks, respectively. 
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Do We Need a Postgraduate 
Library School ?* 
Adam J. Strohm, librarian, Trenton, N. J. 


In glancing over the reports submitted 
from year to year by the special A. L. 
A. committee on library schools and 
training one is impressed with the 
mingled utterances of proud confidence 
on the one hand and of hesitancy 
and caution on the other—both sides 
prompted by earnest professional mo- 
tives and, in the main, believers in the 
principle of library school training. The 
successive A. L. A. committees all agree 
that the “Library schools are good 
things, that they are doing good work. 
They have made librarianship more pro- 
fessional; they have helped to magnify 
our calling” (Report of 1900). 

The history of the public libary move- 
ment in America since the days of 1887 
explains the existence of the library 
school, as it also records the manner in 
which the faculties of these schools per- 
ceived the issues which their graduates 
would have to meet when enlisted in act- 
ive work. The library problems of 20 
years ago were those involved in a pro- 
fession that was still a-making, with a 
platform wholly novel in its articles of 
faith and bent upon a campaign for 
which numerous followers were enlisted 
whose chief asset was their enthusiasm. 

The leaders wisely felt that this army 
of workers must be drilled, must be 
given a professional education, a course 
in library catechism and library schools 
came into being. 

The aggressiveness and ingenuity of 
the modern librarian, encouraged by the 
generous public appreciation of the en- 
larged functions of the library, indicated 
very clearly the most pressing need the 
library school authorities.would have to 
meet. The need of an army of uniformly 
drilled builders or organizers was felt 
rather than that of directors or cus- 
todians. Filled with a very earnest 
sense of duty toward the community and 
the present rather than to the past, 





*Condensed report of address before Library 
school section at Bretton Woods conference. 


these library school graduates stepped 
into line and worked with a will. 

It is but natural that in the zealous 
endeavors to gain recognition some li- 
brarians left the main-traveled roads and 
advanced on byways where few dared 
follow and from which many presently 
retreated, thus confirming the old adage 
that “the better part of valour is dis- 
cretion.” 

The principles in vogue in the library 
profession, including methods as yet in 
an experimental stage, have been intro- 
duced in the curriculum of most library 
schools and, if presented in the light of 
their true value, their presentation is 
open to but small criticism. It is to be 
feared, however, that too much attention 
has occasionally been given to the inno- 
vations of a well-meaning missionary 
spirit. In examining the study courses 
of our library schools one cannot escape 
a sense of confusion from their mixture 
of trifles and ponderousness. Picture 
bulletins and story hours on one hand; 
architecture and Latin paleography on 
the other. The student who may find 
interest in the one is not of the intel- 
lectual caliber that will master the other, 
while the college graduate and the more 
desirable library school students will 
frown at some of the food set before 
them. The library schools, in taking 
cognizance of certain manifestations of 
modernism in library methods and bid- 
ding scholarship to enter as well, are 
falling between two stools. It is feast 
for one and starvation for the other. 
Are these the words of an ingrate? I 
trust not. 

C. W. Andrews remarked in 1900 
that “one of the most important func- 
tions of the library school is to act as 
a sieve, and sift out those who won’t 
make even third-rate librarians or do 
good work at all.” 

A few years later the same gentleman 
affirms that “one of the advantages of 
trained library service is that it enables 
you not to engage people for specified 
services, The graduates of library schools 
are competent to enter into all kinds of 
library work, They have a much broader 
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field of promise available than is made 
available by the other methods of train- 
ing suggested. A girl who comes into 
the cataloging department of a large li- 
brary learns cataloging and very little 
else, but I am sure that the advantage of 
general promotion is one of great im- 
portance to the individual and is also of 
vital importance to the library. The 
freedom of service in a library which 
is not rigidly organized in departments, 
but simply has different grades and sal- 
aries, where it is possible for assistants 
to be shifted from one piece of work to 
another, is the secret of many advan- 
tages and of rapid work.” 

The object of such a school is avow- 
edly to give training in the technical 
subjects which are the foundation of 
our professional education, to select 
carefully candidates with a view to fit- 
ting them for positions as the librarians 
of small libraries, as heads of depart- 
ments or assistants in large libraries, etc. 
If such training is limited to essentials 
of library economy, with elimination of 
all the pedagogical “lumber” that floats 
along and disappears with the current of 
library evolution, then its existence is 
abundantly justified. 

Such a course in the elements of li- 
brary economy might well be com- 
pressed within one year, and would ap- 
peal as worth while to all ambitious to 
enter the profession. The course should 
be complete in itself and sufficient to 
give the student that full measure of the 
library technique that should be the 
equipment of the “rank and file” in the 
profession. The advanced courses now 
given in the second library school year 
in History of libraries, original bibli- 
ography, library architecture, library ad- 
ministration, paleography, etc., may well 
be observed for those who are fit and 
desirous to continue in a postgraduate 
course. 

An important feature of the course 
would be a series of lectures given by 
prominent men in the profession, men 
whose standing as scholars and libra- 
rians would insure the systematic pres- 
entation of true library essentials and 


ripe conclusions. Just at present there 
is an artful booming of, and clamorous 
concern for, the popular use of books 
on science and industrial arts. While 
conceding the merits of these endeavors, 
we may well ask if our full duty does 
not include the promoting not only of 
science but of what E. A. Baker 
designates as “‘the noblest possibilities 
of culture.” Are we equipping our- 
selves professionally to be a factor in 
the intellectual activity and learning that 
should be the basis for all technical 
training? Falling back on the saying 
that “Man needs knowledge not only 
as a means of livelihood, but as a means 
of life,” I submit in all respect, if the 
efforts of a library and the aims of li- 
brary training should not be directed to- 
ward meeting the claims of liberal edu- 
cation and the “humanization of man” 
as much as those of vocational pursuits ? 

In a paper before the Chicago library 
club in 1900, Mr Josephson carefully 
outlined such a course where true uni- 
versity standards should apply. The 
school should be identified with a uni- 
versity of standing. In order to attract 
college students and deserve their re- 
spect, it would be imperative that its 
faculty should be not only proficient in 
library technique but also endowed with 
scholarship, professional record and fa- 
miliarity with pedagogical methods. 

The instruction given in this course 
and the studies prescribed should be 
such that the students should feel 
throughout the intimate connection be- 
tween libraries and the progress of 
scholarship. The study of each sub- 
ject should be prosecuted by the student 
in an independent manner in order to 
develop his critical strength and demon- 
strate his individual grasp of principles. 

Such a course should be arranged 
wholly apart from the present library 
school and would, of course, not be for 
those who desired to obtain a mere foot- 
hold on the profession. It would appeal 
to the select and fit, it would attract not 
only the college graduate but even those 
who for years have been identified with 
the library profession. 
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An Experiment in Library Extension 
Marilla W. Freeman, reference librarian, Public 
library, Louisville, Ky. 

In April of last year, a Southern 
electrical and industrial exposition was 
held in Louisville. This incident gave 
to the Louisville free public library its 
moment of opportunity for developing 
and making known its group of books 
on technical subjects. A selected list 
of the most recent and practical books 
in the library was compiled and brought 
closely to date by the purchase of ’a 
number of additional 1908 and 1909 
publications. In the selection of new 
titles, the help of an expert electrical 
engineer, a special. consulting engineer, 
the superintendent of a large machine 
shop and one or two other men familiar 
with the literature of their specialties 
was asked and freely given, and their 
friendly interest added to the personal 
assets of the library. 

The cover title of the list reads as 
follows: Louisville free public library, 
Fourth and York streets. List of prac- 
tical books in the library on electricity, 
machine shop practice, foundry prac- 
tice, plumbing and wood-working. Com- 
piled for the Southern electrical and 
industrial exposition, Louisville, April, 
1909. On the back cover are given 
location and hours of main library and 
branches. 

The subjects listed were chosen be- 
cause of their prominence in the expo- 
sjtion and in the industrial life of the 
city. For form and style of printing 
the library was indebted to the attract- 
ive vest-pocket List of books for men 
in the shops, of which a second edition 
had recently been issued by the Day- 
ton (O.) public library, and to a simi- 
lar list of the Portland (Ore.) public 
library. Call numbers were given for 
all books with the exception of a few 
volumes not yet received when the list 
went to press. 

The little booklet of 32 pages lists 
magazines as well as books on the 
subjects included, has an alphabetical 
index and a brief introduction headed 
“Facts about the library.” One para- 


graph states “In addition to the books 
in this list, the library has many other 
books for workers in the various trades, 
such as cotton manufacture and other 
textile industries, the building trades, 
structural engineering, reinforced . con- 
crete construction, industrial chemistry, 
water-supply engineering, agricultural 
industries, lithographing, paper-making, 
business methods, bookkeeping, adver- 
tising, etc.” A sub-heading reads “How 
to get books from the library.” 

At the exposition in the city armory 
a small booth with a conspicuous sign 
was given the library, and copies of the 
list distributed to interested passers-by. 
Copies were also placed in various cen- 
ters of attraction for technical work- 
ers, such as the wireless telegraph sta- 
tion and the large machinery exhibits. 
The wireless expert gave the booklet 
his approval for its inclusion of Flem- 
ing on radio-telegraphy, and between 
messages helped boom it. At the li- 
brary booths many interested questions 
were asked. As a medium for bringing 
the library before a larger public as a 
source of practical information, the ex- 
position display of the list was a suc- 
cess. 

However, many of the men for whom 
the list was intended had not yet been 
reached, and a more intensive campaign 
of distribution was determined upon. 
With the aid of the classified telephone 
directory, a list was made, on slips, of 
all the more important machine-shops, 
electrical concerns, foundries, factories 
and the like, with name of superintend- 
ent, and the slips classified by locality. 
The plan was that the reference libra- 
rian, who as compiler of the booklet, 
had a maternal interest in its success, 
should visit personally each of the con- 
cerns listed, meet the superintendent, 
show him the little booklet, and ask his 
coOperation in distributing copies among 
his employes. 

The first visit was paid to a large 
lumber company, which makes a spe- 
cialty of mahogany, the huge logs being 
imported direct from the company’s 
own camps on the West African coast. 

















Some very interesting pieces of ma- 
chinery are used in the treatment of 
the wood, and the library visitor was 
initiated, so far as her feminine intel- 
ligence would permit, into all the mys- 
teries of the works. During the tour 
of inspection, several foremen and mas- 
ter workmen were met with for a bit of 
talk about the library, and at least two 
of them, the foreman of the veneering 
room and the genius who draws his 
cool $10 a day for keeping the great 
saws in perfect edge, appeared at the 
library within the week for books that 
had attracted them in the list. Ques- 
tioned as to the best method of getting 
the list to the men, the secretary of the 
company offered to apportion to the 
heads of departments, at a cabinet meet- 
ing to be held the next day, sufficient 
copies to be distributed by them to the 
workmen under them. An _ approxi- 
mate number of copies was named, and 
sent out the next morning by messen- 
ger from the library. 

The next call, across some railroad 
tracks and around a boiler house, was 
upon the Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company, where the manager 
after a temporary suspicion of the li- 
brary lady as a book agent, thawed out 
promptly upon learning that her wares 
were free and asked for 800 copies of 
the list to be enclosed in the pay en- 
velopes of the men. These methods of 
distribution, through the pay envelope 
or to groups through foremen, proved 
to be the most generally acceptable. 

Across some more tracks and through 
a lumber yard, a box factory and a 
boiler works were next in line, and all 
that day and all available days for a 
time the adventure went on. A new 
Louisville swam into the ken of the 
library visitor, who acquired a speak- 
ing acquaintance with a variety of prod- 
ucts-in-the-making, ranging from a 
special brand of ax handles to remark- 
able products in flour, and daily realized 
afresh how little the professional half 
of any city knows its own industrial 
half. 
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In introducing her list, the visitor 
found a ready interest everywhere. In 
no case was the library’s offer refused, 
though the number of copies accepted 
varied from a dozen for the white offi- 
cers and foremen of companies employ- 
ing negro labor to a thousand for the 
men of the Louisville & Nashville 
railway car shops. The Louisville 
Railway Company found use for 625 
copies in its various departments, the 
Louisville Lighting Company for 200. 
Various officials in and about the city 
hall were interested. Automobile con- 
cerns took copies to give to customers. 
In all, 61 establishments were brought 
into active relations with the library. 
What are the results? Has it paid? 
These are doubtless the questions which 
the editor of Pusiic Lrpraries wishes 
answered by this brief account of one 
experiment in library extension. Re- 
sults are elusive and intangible quan- 
tities, as all librarians know, but in this 
case, some definite consequences have 
been observed. More mechanics have 
registered at the main library, and espe- 
cially at the branches, since the dis- 
tribution of the technical list, than in any 
three equal periods of time before. The 
circulation of technical books has gone 
up rapidly. The branch librarians re- 
port their libraries as “swamped” by 
requests for titles “in the little gray 
list.” The main library is drawn upon 
daily by the branches for material on 
Walschaert valve gear or mechanical 
refrigeration. Demand is forcing an 
increase of supply. A number of young 
men have been stimulated to increase 
their efficiency and earning-power by 
personal reading and study or by tak- 
ing up correspondence-school work. At 
the main library one boy is taking home 
to his father, whom we have never 
seen, all the books on turbines, begin- 
ning with Stodola, whom he knew by 
name. Some of the fathers come them- 
selves in their grimy working clothes, 
the bechecked and bethumbed little gray 
list in their hands seeming to them a 
sort of friendly passport, without which 
they would never have dreamed of ap- 
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proaching the fastnesses of an impos- 
ing Carnegie library. 

Aside from these directly observable 
effects, the library is conscious of an 
increased respect and interest on the 
part of manufacturers and employers 
of labor. They have become cognizant 
of the library as not merely a purveyor 
of fiction, but an aggressive, practical 
institution, using some of the city’s 
money to good purpose. They not 
only think the library “a good thing” 
for their’ employes, but they them- 
selves are calling upon it for informa- 
tion and data of value in their busi- 
ness. If the little list had done noth- 
ing more than to win for the library the 
intelligent recognition of these sixty- 
odd men of affairs, we should feel that 
it had amply justified its modest exist- 
ence, 


A’ Labor-saving Method 


Editor Pusiic Lrprarigs: 

Librarians may be interested in a 
modification of the Library Bureau sys- 
tem of charging, which has been in op- 
eration in the East St Louis public li- 
brary for several months, resulting in a 
considerable saving of time in the issue 
of books, and no apparent disadvantage 
to the service. The “Returned” column 
on the reader’s card has been done away 
with, the “Date due” being the only 
stamp used so long as the card is in 
active service. At the head of the col- 
umns is printed: “A book is out on this 
card and due on the last date stamped _be- 
low, unless same is followed by the word 
Checked.” When the last book is re- 
turned and no other drawn, the word 
“Checked” is stamped under the last 
date. If the book is to be renewed, the 
“Renewed” stamp follows the last date 
due, with the new date under the same. 
If a fine is due and the card is held for 
payment the words “Overdue — days” 
are stamped under the last date, and 
when the fine is paid the “Checked” 
stamp again follows this. In every case 
the “Checked” stamp with no date fol- 


lowing it is prima facia evidence that 
the record is cleared. 

The mere knowledge of the actual 
date of return has never been of any 
service to us. By this new method the 
handling of one stamp (except in the 
comparatively few cases indicated) is 
all that becomes necessary in checking 
out books, an advantage that will read- 
ily be appreciated by desk attendants. 

J. Lyon Wooprurr. 


East St. Louis (Ill.) public library. 





Hidden Titles 


Editor of Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

I wonder if some of your readers can 
tell us, through the magazine, what 
faculties to cultivate that will help to 
translate the ideas in the minds of book 
seekers, the expression of which is often 
far distant from the actual title’s de- 
sign, 


Translate “Small travellers,” “Isaac - 


looking for a father,” “Six little sisters 
floating in the air,” “Broncho,” “The 
rest of Thelma,’ “For God and man.” 

The following bits have come up one 
time and another in the last year: 

Have you got Pilgrim’s Progress or 
something of Mark Twain’s? 

First choice—Farrar: “Eternal hope.” 

Second choice—Doyle: “Hound of the 
Baskervilles.” 

The Literary Digest is “awfully classi- 
cal.” 

“T thought that Becky Sharp was just 
as cute as anything could be.” 

Boy of 16 wants “a novel with 
not much adventure and not much love, 
but more adventure than love.” 

First small boy (reading library rules) 
—“‘One book of fiction at a time.’ 
What’s fiction ?” 

Second small boy—‘‘Fiction? Oh, 
fiction’s what you generally read.” 

“I can’t seem to find anything, so I 
suppose I’ll have to take these.” “These” 
being Duncan’s “Dr Luke of the Labra- 
dor,” “Johnston’s Grenfell of Labrador” 
and Bourget’s ‘Weight of the name.” 

PuzzLep LIBRARIAN. 
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Library Extension in Ohio 


State Librarian Galbreath of Ohio 
has prepared a black and white poster 
to be hung in most of the libraries of 
the state, with a view to increasing the 
usefulness of the State library. The 
poster is artistically prepared and con- 
tains the following information: 

_ You may borrow one or two books at a 
time from the circulating department of the 
Ohio State library for four weeks by paying 
postage or expressage for transportation both 
ways. If you desire information on a given 
subject, the State library will send you a list 
of references to books and magazines in 
which the information may be found, or, 
when it can conveniently do so, it will copy 
the information and send it to you free of 
charge. The State library is the free public 
library of the state, and citizens are entitled 
to the best service that it can give. 

_You may borrow books from the State 
library through your. local library, or by ap- 
plying directly to the State library. 


A New Combination Affecting 
Libraries 


An interesting circumstance is the oc- 
casion for investigation of what is said 
to be a combination in restraint of com- 
petition, an offense under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law on the part of a 
firm under the name of the Periodical 
Clearing House. 

William H. Brett, of the Public li- 
brary of Cleveland, recently asked for 
prices on $4500 worth of periodicals 
from a number of subscription firms and 
found that all bids were identical. On 
investigation he was told that the Pe- 
riodical Clearing House furnished all 
prices, and any dealer who made a cut 
in the rates should be debarred from 
handling the magazine, and would be 
required to pay a fine for reinstatement 
in the good graces of the Clearing 
House. The matter has been taken up 
with the United States attorney, and 
the result will be watched with interest. 

At the recent meeting of the council 
of the American library association, the 


matter was passed on by resolution. 


The committee on Book-buying will act 
for the A. L. A. in the matter. 


Mary E. Sargent 


The death of Mary E. Sargent, for 
many years a prominent librarian in 
Massachusetts, and lately of Medford, 
removes another woman from the 
ranks of librarians who contributed in 
large measure to the work of making 
the modern public library a dignified 
but open and sympathetic educational 
institution. 

Of quiet demeanor, she in no way 
sought preferment in library gatherings, 
but many a librarian will feel the chill 
of desolation in realizing that her in- 
spiring personality, her warm, gener- 
ous approbation, her helpful interest in 
all things beautiful and good, will not 
be met again in library circles. She 
lived a life of loving, helpful service 
and many there be, both librarians: and 
the general public, who “will rise up 
and call her blessed.” 

The following contribution taken 
from a Medford paper, is most appro- 
priate: 

In majesty of death her body rests 
And all is still, is peace. We may not know 
What ways have opened to her, soft and 


slow; 
Nor by what roads she meets her Lord’s 


behests, 
Nor in what eagerness her spirit quests 
The new life, wider far than this below. 
Who loved God’s children, unto her shall flow 
His love. Who scattered blessing, shall be 


blest 
With both hands as she gave. To. us bereft, 
In sorrow’s darkness, her life giveth light 
To tread our road steadfast, to make the 


fight 
As she did, bravely. Take her watchword, 


left,— 
Who helps with heart and will gives all 
To him, thro’ life, thro death, no ill can 


fall. 
Mary H. Hayes. 


To the people of Medford, Miss Sargent 
was much more than a librarian. The dig- 
nity and grace of her character, her broad 
culture and wide interes's gave her a posi- 
tion in the community which no other 
woman ever held. Her office brought her 
into personal contact with hundreds of citi- 
zens, and her influence was a factor of in- 
calculable value in their lives—Eulogy by 
Prof. Evans of Tufts college. 
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Library week in Chicago—The first 
week in January brought a notable 
and one may say a representative 
gathering of library workers to Chi- 
cago. The American library institute, 
the League of library commissions, 
the A. L. A. council, the Publishing 
board, and a group of college and ref- 
erence librarians, each in its separate 
capacity, held earnest, helpful dis- 
course concerning particular matters 
of interest to those present. There 
was an entire absence of formal pres- 
entation, yet a dignified but easy 
and sincere discussion of definite 
problems. 

This was the first meeting of the 
council since the adoption of the new 
constitution, which is intended to con- 
fine all business discussions to the 
Executive board. The new restric- 
tions worked a bit of hardship at 
times on some members of the coun- 
cil, but as a rule, the deep waters of 


discussion were sailed, the business 
shores being only touched occasionally. 

The feeling of uneasiness as to the 
wisdom of A. L. A. headquarters in 
Chicago seemed to disappear like 
dew before the morning sun. Pleased 
surprise was all that was expressed 
by the most opposed a year ago. 
And indeed, it would have been hard 
not to have been pleased with what 
had been. provided in the interim of 
last summer and the holidays. 

The meeting of the A. L. I. was 
most delightful. President Bostwick 
set forth plainly the lines of thought 
to be developed, which were fol- 
lowed by each speaker in turn, with- 
out embarrassment, without argu- 
ment, giving full and fair side-lights 
on some of the administrative prob- 
lems as they exist in municipal rela- 
tions. The spirit of the gathering was 
earnest without being heavy. Each 
speaker “talked to the point and 
stopped when he reached it.” The 
conclusion was reached that a valu- 
able asset lies in close touch with 
municipal authority, not in the sense 
of playing politics, but in showing 
the place and power of the library in 
municipal affairs. 

The League of library commissions 
was represented by its membership 
and friends in the Middle West, and 
each session developed definite, pro- 
gressive plans for extending library 
supervision, so that there shall be a 
greater return to each community 
from its library investments because 
of intelligent, systematic use of the 
means supplied. 

The college and reference librarians 
who met to discuss their common 
problems, presented a group of com- 
paratively young men, evidently very 
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much in earnest in having the books 
in their care used by those for whom 
they were intended. The gathering 
would be in striking contrast in many 
ways, if it were possible to set op- 
posite it a group of college librarians 
of 20 years ago. It seemed a great 
pity that the only apparent source 
of perplexity, college professors, 
could not have been present and 
heard the discussions of the librarians. 

The social side was admirably 
cared for by the dinner, proposed by 
President Hodges, and by the hand- 
some reception given by the Chicago 
library club at the Art institute of 
Chicago. 

Altogether Library week in Chi- 
cago in I9QIO, was quite worth the 
effort, and the craft in the vicinity 
will hope for its repetition. 


A. L. A. meeting for 1910—A vote for 
a meeting place for A. L. A. in I9I0 
showed a majority in favor of Macki- 
nac Island, provided suitable rates 
and accommodations can be secured. 
Every library trustee, library worker 
and library friend in the region be- 
tween the Alleghany’ mountains and 
the Continental Divide should feel a 
certain amount of responsibility in 
making this meeting one of moment, 
by every means in their power. It is 
impossible to hold a successful meet- 
ing when physical discomfort is pres- 
ent and prices are high. It is dis- 
couraging to provide a feast for many 
and to have only a few come, so that 
two things stand out to receive spe- 
cial attention, reasonable rates for 
comfortable accommodations and a 
large membership and attendance, par- 
ticularly from the region of the meet- 


ing. 


Trustees and library friends who 
are in a position to receive attention 
from hotels and transportation lines 
are urged to lend their assistance to 
securing proper consideration for the 
library convention in these matters. 
Librarians should at once call the at- 
tention of such persons to the assist- 
ance they can give in making satis- 
factory arrangements. 

A library membership should be 
taken by those libraries which have 
delayed entering the A. .L. A. “United 
we stand,” is as true in library or- 
ganizations as anywhere. It would 
be a mutual help beyond measure- 
ment, if every library had a member- 
ship and a trustee should represent it 
at the A. L. A. meetings. It would 
bring men of affairs into the confer- 
ences, a good thing for the associa- 
tion, and it would open the eyes of 
many blind library trustees, who 
would see in library service a multi- 
tude of things of which they never 
dreamed before. 

The encouragement that grows out 
of a feeling of ‘esprit de corps’ is a 
valuable asset in the work of a li- 
brarian, and one of the first things 
to receive attention ought to be mem- 
bership in the state and national li- 
brary associations. As has been urged 
in these pages before, attendance of 
the librarian at the meetings of the 
same ought to be among the first 
things put in the library budget each 
year, as one of the surest ways of 
securing the most important factor in 
the library, namely, an _ up-to-date, 
wide-awake, sympathetic librarian. 

Librarians are urged to bring all 
these matters before their library 
boards, not as personal requests, but 
solely on a business basis. 
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Book Censorship in England 


Considerable misunderstanding is evi- 
dent throughout this country, judging 
by the comments of the newspapers, in 
regard to the.proposed censorship of 
books in England. 

The great circulating libraries in Eng- 
land have sent requests to publishers 
to submit for inspection, one week be- 
fore publication, copies of all books 
about which there could be any ques- 
tion as to moral tone. This action has 
brought on a controversy as to the 
merits and demerits of the proposal. 

The circulating libraries referred to 
are not the tax-supported libraries. The 
Circulating Library Association is made 
up of commercial institutions of the 
class of Mudie library. These circulat- 
ing libraries have served for years a 
very large number of persons who pre- 
fer to use them instead of the public 
library, and in fact their work was 
well established before the tax-support- 
ing library became a popular institu- 
tion. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the position taken by the 
Circulating Library Association. The 
leading officers of the Publishers’ asso- 
ciation view the action with favor. Wil- 
liam Heinemann, president of the asso- 
ciation, is quoted as saying: 

IT am sure that all publishers of standing 
are in sympathy with the desire to limit 
the circulation of cbjectionable books, but it 
will liave to be done in a less cumbersome 
way than is suggested. 


Edward Belle, vice-president of the 
Publishers’ association, said: 


It will be good for literature. Personally 
I think public opinion has been getting rather 
slack about this matter. It is suggested that 
the librarians’ refusal to circulate a book which 
they considered objectionable. may have the 
effect of advertising it. This may be so in 
some cases. but it will prevent objectionable 
books getting accidentally into hands of 
people who do not like that kind of literature. 


John Murray says: 


No doubt it is extremely desirable that 
some restriction should be placed upon the 
circulation of scandalous books. The chief 


difficulty always is that opinions must differ. 


John Long said: 


I cannot, generally speaking, raise any ob- 
jection to such a rule as that proposed. If 
one is going to buy an article, one must have 
a reasonable time to consider it, and buying 
a book is not like buying an ordinary article, 
the value of which can be seen at once. A 
book has to be read right through, for it 
may ke only. a single passage to which ex- 
ception can be taken. 

Edmund Gosse leads in the strong 
protest against the action of the Circu- 
lating libraries’ association, and is fol- 
lowed by many writers. They protest 
against the censorship by libraries as 
placing the existence of books at the 
mercy of a small club of men, of whose 
fitness for so important a charge the 
public can know nothing, 

It is a question that is receiving se- 
rious consideration by publishers and 
sellers. The public seems not to have 
very much to say in the matter. 


Proposed Proceedings of the Brussels 
Meetings 


The Central organizing commission of 
the Congrés International des Archi- 
vistes et des Bibliothécaires has issued 
a preliminary statement as to the char- 
acter and scope of the meetings. 
The congress is to meet at Brus- 
sels the last week in August, IgI0, 
and all indications point to a large and 
very representative meeting of archi- 
vists and librarians from all over the 
world. It is proposed to hold separate 
sections of archivists and librarians, to 
discuss questions of special interest to 
each, and to bring them together for 
the discussion of questions in which 
both are interested. The Commission 
of Organization has prepared a list of 
subjects proposed to be taken up in 
the different sections. The archivists 
are to discuss the planning and equip- 
ment of archives buildings; the preser- 
vation and restoration of documents; 
plans for their collection; methods of 
classification; administrative problems, 
etc. The library section is promised 
a long and varied program, ranging 
from the classification of theses and the 
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preservation of incunabula to bulletin 
boards and the story hour, and cover- 
ing such live problems as the collec- 
tion and classification of public docu- 
ments; library training; classification 
and salaries of library assistants; a 
system for the exchange of duplicates; 
book-stacks, ancient and modern; the 
national library: centralization vs. des 
centralization; books for the blind; 
bookbinding; catalog ruies—the pro- 
posal is made that the library associa- 
tions of the continent should appoint 
special committees to study the whole 
question of cataloging rules, taking as 
their basis the rules adopted by the 
A. L. A. and L. A. U. K., with the 
view to the ultimate adoption of a uni- 
versal code. The joint session of 
archivists and librarians will discuss 
such questions as the preservation and 
exhibition of manuscripts and precious 
books; should collections of seals be 
preserved in public archives, in numis- 
matic collections or an archeological 
museum? what is the best way of pre- 
serving seals? how would you catalog 
seals? (these are wax seals, not Behr- 
ing seals); arrangement and classifica- 
tion of coins and medals in public li- 
braries. Popular libraries are divided 
by the committee from libraries in the 
general sense, and are given a separate 
section, in which such problems will 
be discussed as_ the , organization of 
children’s libraries—should they be 
made an essential part of the public 
library, or put in a separate building 
with a distinct organization? codpera- 
tion with schools; disinfection of books; 
branches—is it preferable to have cen- 
tral libraries with a system of branches, 
or to organize a series of libraries com- 
plete and independent in the different 
quarters of the city, etc.? 

American librarians are requested to 
give special attention to answering 
the questions sent out. If this is done 
by the American and by the German 
and French associations it will give 
great authority to the work of the 
Congress as a presentation of their 
views on this subject and will form an 


international point of view, particularly 
if representative and experienced li- 
brarians of the other European coun- 
tries respond in like manner. 

Librarians in the United States are 
requested to subscribe as soon as possi- 
ble for Proceedings of the Congress, 
both for themselves and for their libra- 
ries, as it is hoped that the income from 
this sale, together with the membership 
fees, will cover the cost of the Con- 
gress. The reports on the questions 
should be obtained as early as possible 
that they may be printed for distribution 
to the members of the Congress before 
the meeting. All answers may be sent 
to Pres. N. D. C. Hodges, Cincinnati. 

The Commission wish it to be under- 
stood that the program they have 
drafted is merely tentative, and that 
they will welcome suggestions from any 
source as to subjects that might with 
advantage be taken up by the congress. 
Those who intend to take part in any 
of the discussions, or to present reports 
to the congress, are requested to ad- 
vise the secretaries as soon as possible, 
and in the case of reports to send a 
copy for distribution to those who will 
attend the congress. The general sec- 
retaries are: For the archives, M. J. 
Cuvelier, Archives Générales du Roy- 
aume, Bruxelles; and for the library 
section, M. L. Stainier, Bibliothéque 
Royale de Belgique. 


The third international Congress on 
Home Education will be held in 
Brussels August 21-25, rg10, in the 
building of the Palais des Fétes at 
the Universal exhibition. All parents, 


‘teachers and philanthropists, who have 


the improvement of humanity by means 
of home education at heart, should 
hasten to send their subscription of 
membership (1o fr.) either to the 
committee of propaganda formed in 
their own country or to the Central 
bureau at 44 rue Rubens, Brussels. 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of University of 
Wisconsin, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in United States. 
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American Library Institute 
Chicago meeting 


The American library institute met in 
the Chicago public library on Thursday, 
January 6, holding a morning and an 
afternoon session. The following were 
in attendance: Mary E. Ahern, Chicago; 
Clement W. Andrews, Chicago; Arthur 
E. Bostwick, St Louis; Electra Doren, 
Dayton; Mrs Theresa W. Elmendorf, 
Buffalo; Charles H. Gould, Montreal; 
Frank P. Hill, Brooklyn; Nathaniel D. 
C. Hodges, Cincinnati; Theodore W. 
Koch, Ann Arbor; Henry E. Legler, 
Chicago; Samuel H. Ranck, Grand 
Rapids; Ernest C. Richardson, Prince- 
ton; Carl B. Roden, Chicago; Azariah 
S. Root, Oberlin; Walter M. Smith, 
Madison; Phineas L. Windsor, Urbana; 
Purd B. Wright, St Joseph, Mo. 

Affiliation 

Affiliation was the general topic of 
discussion. It was treated in a three- 
fold view, affiliation of associations, 
affiliation with municipal bodies and 
affiliation of separate libraries. 

President Bostwick read a paper giv- 
ing his ideas on affiliation. He drew 
some analogies between the problems of 
federal government and those of such 
bodies as the American library associa- 
tion. A body of librarians associated 
for the furtherance of the work that 
they have undertaken, find for many 
years that their objects are sufficiently 
simple, or at all events, that they are 
aimed at in common by so many of 
the members, that the body may delib- 
erate and act upon them as a whole. 


Such was the situation of the American . 


library association at the outset; such 
it remained except for the work of 
committees, until the amendment of the 
constitution by which the council was 
constituted. This amendment was forced 
by the growing necessity of separating 
the administrative business from the 
discussion of professional questions. In 
course of time the division along these 
lines has become threefold: the execu- 
tive board caring for the business of the 


association, the council doing its delib- 
eration, and the association as a whole, 
devoting its time to hearing set pro- 
grams, with such brief discussion of 
papers as is possible in a large meet- 
ing. This triple division was so long 
indicated that its formal recognition in 
the recent . constitutional revision was 
almost a matter of course. It had been, 
in fact, so long a necessity that it was 
thought necessary to resort to the for- 
mation of the American library insti- 
tute, an organization intended to sup- 
ply the need of a purely deliberative 
body. The functions of the associa- 
tion that are limited to the discussion 
of professional problems rapidly multi- 
plied with the increase of those prob- 
lems. It became necessary to talk of 
children’s work, of the duties of trus- 
tees, of the making of catalogs, of many 
other things that require special: knowl- 
edge and claim the interest of particu- 
lar persons. Hence the formation of 
new committees, the splitting up of the 
association into sections, the formation 
of outside associations, with or without 
affiliation with the larger body. Sub- 
division has proceeded with lack of sys- 
tem and not always along the lines of 
approved usefulness. Some of our sep- 
arate problems are still cared for by the 
association as a whole, some are en- 
trusted to committees, for others, sec- 
tions have been formed, while in still 
other cases outside organizations have 
sprung up, some of which have become 
affiliated with the association and some 
remain independent. Sections and com- 
mittees have been formed, not because 
they were needed, but because it was 
hoped that their existence might stimu- 
late some movement or serve to direct 
library energy along certain lines, some- 
what as if we should establish a city - 
bureau for the inspection of aeroplanes. 
This has caused a reaction under which 
it has been difficult to secure the estab- 
lishment of a new section even when ob- 
viously necessary, and this has forced 
the organization of outside bodies, with 
the direct object of becoming affiliated 
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with the association, and thus forcing 
its hand. This method of operation 
must be deprecated by everyone. When 
an outside body already exists, it is 
natural that it should hesitate to give 
up its individuality and become a sec- 
tion. Here there is historical and logi- 
cal reason for affiliation; but the or- 
ganization of a body expressly for the 
purpose of affiliation has no such justifi- 
cation. 

These principles may be applied to 
libraries themselves as well as to or- 
ganizations of librarians. It is not long 
since libraries began to specialize, and 
already we have collections confined 
within the narrowest boundaries. The 
public library may continue to care for 
all sections of the work, or it may pro- 
vide a special department for each, or 
it may refuse to take them up, in which 
case we find that outside organizations 
will be formed for the purpose, some- 
times to be affiliated or connected in 
some way with the general library, 
sometimes to go on their way independ- 
ently. The children’s library, now in- 
disputably a component part of the pub- 
lic library, seemed at one time likely 
to develop as a separate institution. It 
is natural, of course, that a professional 
institution should have its collection of 
professional literature. There is no rea- 
son, however, for an independent com- 
mercial library for the use of the gen- 
eral public, or for a separate library of 
musical scores. Where these exist it is 
generally the fault of the public library: 
it has neglected its opportunity. They 
should not remain separate beyond the 
time when the public library, realizing 
its mistake, is willing to absorb them 
or to receive them into some kind of 
affiliation. Where the propriety of a 
separate library is undoubted, there may 
still be affiliation of a certain kind, al- 
though not organic,—codperation, it is 
generally called. The disadvantages of 
separate institutions, each going its own 
way, are two: duplications and exclu- 
sion. There is danger that money will 
be wasted by purchasing the same book 


for each, and danger that each will 
leave it to the other, so that it will not 
be purchased at all. The remedy is.a 
division of the field of purchase, of 
whose value we have so shining an ex- 
ample here in Chicago. When the co- 
operating institutions are all in one town 
the arrangements can easily be made. 
Where they are widely separated the de- 
sired results may be brought about by 
free and systematic inter-library loans, 
or in case of libraries in the same neigh- 
borhood, by a reservoir collection such 
as librarians are now discussing with 
interest. , 

Extending the meaning of the word 
affiliation, we may discuss the connec- 
tion of the library with bodies of which 
it may itself be considered a depart- 
ment, with boards of education or with 
municipalities. What is the best form 
of connection between the public library 
and the government of the city or town 
that supports it? Should it be very 
close or very loose? Just what degree 
and what form of independence should 
the immediate governing body of the li- 
brary possess? Should the library’s 
money come to it direct from the people 
by special tax, or through the municipal 
government by appropriation? Probably 
few of us realize how many forms of 
organic connection may and do exist. 
Which is the best under specified con- 
ditions? Here we may have three plans: 
the library owned and carried on di- 
rectly by the municipality, the library 
department or subdivision of the city 
government, and the separately managed 
library, either independent or affiliated 
by contract or otherwise with the mu- 
nicipality. 

Two at least of the more general 
questions, those of inter-library affilia- 
tion and the connection of the library 
with its municipal government, are emi- 
nently proper for such a body as this 
to discuss. The latter question should 
not be confined to the control of the 
library by the city, but should include 
the aid that may be given to the city 
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administration by the library, especially 
in the line of municipal reference work. 

Mr Legler was asked by President 
Bostwick to give an outline of the gov- 
ernment of the public library of Chi- 
cago: 

Public library of Chicago 

The government of this library is 
vested in a board of nine directors, three 
of whom are appointed each year by the 
mayor. The source of income is by tax 
mainly, about $7000 additional being 
derived from invested trust funds rep- 
resenting a series of gifts from citizens. 
The annual revenues are based on an 
estimate prepared by the board of di- 
rectors and submitted to the council. 
In as much as this estimate uniformly 
exceeds, when added to the estimates 
of other taxing bodies of the city, the 
amount which can be secured under a 
law limiting the aggregate taxation, 
the total is always scaled down so as to 
largely reduce the revenues actually 
obtained. For instance, this year’s esti- 
mate of $510,000 is scaled down to 
$342,000. Thus, whereas under the law 
pertaining to libraries, the library would 
be entitled to tax revenues equivalent 
to six mills on each dollar of assessed 
valuation, the scaling process, compelled 
by another general law, reduces the 
amount to 411/100 of a mill. 

The apportionment of the funds de- 
rived annually is wholly in the hands of 
the board of directors, the distribution 
of amounts for salaries, books, main- 
tenance and other purposes being made 
annually in January. These amounts, 
however, are flexible to the extent that 
the board may transfer from one to the 
other as necessities require, within the 
year for which the sums are received. 
The title to the real estate utilized for 
library purposes is vested in the city. 
Funds which are bequeathed for library 
purposes are held by the board of di- 
rectors, as trustees. 

Purd B. Wright reported on the or- 
ganization of the St Joseph public li- 
brary, which is supported by taxation, 
one-half mill on the dollar. Under the 


new city charter of last year a separate 
library law for St Joseph was stipu- 
lated. The city is required to keep the ° 
pair. The library authorities simply 
notify the city authorities of the need 
sidewalks and streets clean and in re- 
of repair. The library funds are for 
the maintenance of the library building 
only. No library money is spent on the 
adjacent parking. 

N. D. C. Hodges, in reporting on the 
organization of the Cincinnati public li- 
brary, emphasized the fact that for 12 
years this institution was a county li- 
brary, with no relations existing be- 
tween it and the city authorities. The 
library is managed by a board of seven 
directors. The county commissioner 
and county auditors collect the taxes. 
Mr Carnegie made his offer and gift 
to the city of Cincinnati, but the money 
was paid to the trustees of the public 
library. 

The organization of the Grand Rapids 
library is partly determined by the 
state constitution, the local board of 
education, and the city council. Hitherto 
the penal fines collected in the city of 
Grand Rapids have been the source of 
considerable income to the public li- 
brary. The distribution of fine money 
is different in the various cities of 
Michigan. In Grand Rapids the fines 
accruing from the violations of city or- 
dinances go to the support of the city 
library and the school district of Grand 
Rapids gets 75 per cent of the county 
fines. A few years ago a prize fight in 
this way netted the library $2000. 
These fines have been the main source 
of the book fund and the fact that they 
are continually decreasing is the source 
of considerable financial embarrassment 
to the library board. They have re- 
cently dropped so per cent. The title 
to the library property is vested in the 
board of education. Six members of 
the board of education constitute the 
board of library commissioners. They 
can receive a gift and act as the trus- 
tees of trust funds. The city controller 


and city treasurer handle all library 
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bills. In the new city charter the li- 
brary interests were further intrenched 
by making four-tenths of a mill the 
lowest library assessment. 

So much interest was manifested in 
the subject under discussion that the 
following resolution, proposed by Mr 
Ranck, was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Institute recommend to 
the A. L. A. Publishing Board the compila- 
tion and publication of some account of the 
various forms of organization and manage- 
ment of public libraries, emphasizing in such 
a report the organic or local connection of 
the library with the municipality, showing, 
for example, how the library board is ap- 
pointed, how the library receives its appro- 
priation, how its bills are paid, in whose 
name the title to the library property is 
vested, how the library is affected by civil 
service, etc. 

The general question as to how the 

library can help the city, was opened 
by Mr Wright. In St Joseph, the 
municipal library antedated the public 
library. Later, when the public library 
was organized, the mayor was asked to 
turn the municipal library over to this 
institution. The public library has not 
only kept it up, but added to it a large 
collection of city charters and other 
publications of use to the board of pub- 
lic works. The public library is in 
constant codperation with the board of 
public works and also with the engi- 
neering department. The library prints 
reference lists on street cleaning, sewer 
construction and other engineering top- 
ics. 
Miss Tobitt reported on help given 
to the health department and the legal 
advisers of Omaha through the pur- 
chase of books for these departments 
by the Omaha public library. 

Mr Gould told of notifications sent 
to the city authorities of Montreal, and 
of the readiness of McGill university to 
cooperate in furnishing material for 
governmental questions. 

The Grand Rapids public library has 
something over 1000 Vv. in its municipal 
reference department. The mayor and 
the city controller called on the public 
library recently for literature on the 


cleaning of sidewalks and for help in 
contending with corporations. The city 
attorney asked for help in drafting a 
law in regard to shade trees. 

Miss Doren, formerly of Dayton pub- 
lic library, said that the work done for 
the city there had been the entering 
wedge for an interest that has since 
grown greatly. A danger lies in put- 
ting the help both received and given, 
on a personal basis. 

Mrs Elmendorf, the assistant libra- 
rian of the Buffalo public library, said 
that that library was hampered some- 
what by not being technically the ref- 
erence library for that city, though it 
does a great deal of reference work. 
Walter L. Brown, the librarian, a born 
Buffalonian, is widely known among the 
business men of the city, who come to 
him very frequently for help on all 
sorts of questions. The library has 
thus far not felt the need of advertis- 
ing that they are in a position to give 
help on municipal questions. 

Miss Ahern emphasized the fact that 
any public library misses a splendid op- 
portunity in not having a municipal de- 
partment. Members of the Merriam ~ 
commission in Chicago express sur- 
prise at the amount of material of 
interest to them to be found in the 
John Crerar library. It is a good busi- 
ness proposition to have all this . ma- 
terial in a public library. Finding it 
there will interest the city authorities in 
the public library. These authorities 
are constantly changing and the libra- 
rian thereby gets a chance to educate 
new ones from time to time, and to 
win for the library strong supporters. 

The question of specializing by 
local libraries was illustrated by a dis- 
cussion of the field of operation, sepa- 
rately maintained by the three public 
libraries of Chicago. The Newberry 
library takes the lead in furnishing ma- 
terial in generai literature, language, 
history and belles lettre generally. The 
John Crerar library provides material 
in the field of science, natural, applied, 
political and social. The Chicago pub- 
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lic library provides the great body of 
books that circulate, covering all 
classes, and while it does reference work 
along all lines, leaves the special fields 
of the other two libraries to be particu- 
larly cared for by them. 

C. W. Andrews reported on inter- 
library loans and in the discussion W. 
M. Smith stated that the library of the 
University of Wisconsin refuses to 
borrow books for undergraduate thesis 
work, claiming that the faculty should 
limit their assignments to subjects fully 
represented in the library. It was also 
reported that books borrowed from the 
John Crerar library were frequently 
loaned outside of the borrowing library. 
In these cases the responsibility must 
rest with the borrowing institution. The 
borrowing library usually uses the 
book according to its own rules. It 
was felt by some that there was need 
of a set of rules governing inter- 
library loans, 


Tueopore W. Kocu, Acting-sec’y. 
Election 


A report from Henry J. Carr, secre- 
tary of the American Library Institute, 
gives the result of the recent election 
as follows: Re-elected Fellows for a ten- 
year term beginning 1910: Clement W. 
Andrews, Johnson Brigham, Linda A. 
Eastman, George T. Little, William T. 
Peoples and Walter M. Smith. Dr 
Frank P. Hill was re-elected member 
of the Institute board for five years 
from the same date. 


Corrections 


A few typographical errors occur in 
Miss Ball’s article on Maps and atlases 
in January number of Pustic Lrpra- 
RIES. On page 14, the price of the 
Newark map, size, 123x102 in., should 
read, $100, mounted. On page 15, the 
publishers of Bartholomew’s Atlas of 
the world’s commerce should be Newnes, 
London. The publishers of Andree’s 





Allegemeiner Hand-atlases are Velhagen 
& Klasing, Bielefeld. 


American Library Association 
Executive board meeting 


The Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can library association met in Chicago, 
Jan. 4, 1910. The members present 
were: N. D. C. Hodges, James I. 
Wyer, jr, Alice S. Tyler, Mrs H. L. 
Elmendorf, C. W. Andrews, Purd B. 
Wright and Henry E. Legler. 

After a statement by President N. D. 
C. Hodges, as to the inadvisability of 
holding the 1910 conference in’ New 
York City, it was voted that Mackinac 
Island, Mich., be selected as the meet- 
ing place for this year on condition of 
satisfactory rates, conference rooms, 
etc., being granted, 

A letter was read from H. C. Well- 
man, in which he tendered his resigna- 
tion as chairman of the committee on 
library administration. Harrison W. 
Craver was appointed chairman in his 
place. Theresa Hitchler was appointed 
chairman of the committee on catalog 
rules for small libraries, with power to 
appoint the other members of that com- 
mittee. 

Reports were received from the va- 
rious committees outlining committee 
work for the ensuing year. The Com- 
mittee on library training reported as 
follows : 

“For some years past members of the 
American library association have re- 
peatedly called the attention of the 
Committee on library training to the 
fact that on account of the rapid in- 
crease of schools and other agencies 
for library training, an examination of 
such places of study by the committee 
would be of great value. 

“It has seemed to the committee that 
in this matter merely ex parte state- 
ments from the schools themselves or 
from others ought not to be accepted, 
but that any expression of opinion on 
the part of the Committee on library 
training should be made only after a 
careful examination by competent ex- 
aminers, of the existing facilities for 
library training. It is the judgment of 
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the committee that the present situation 
calls for a very careful examination of 
the present opportunities for library 
training. The committee, therefore, de- 
sires, during thé coming season, to 
give to all such places of training an 
opportunity to be examined. Such ex- 
aminations would be conducted by at 
least two thoroughly trained persons se- 
lected by the Committee on library 
training, the same examiners to inspect 
all the schools desiring it. Only such 
schools as wish to be examined will be 
visited. 

If the schools should accept the op- 
portunity of examination offered by the 
committee, it will, of course, be neces- 
sary to pay the expenses of the exam- 
iners. Therefore, before entering upon 
this work, this outline of the plans 
of the committee is presented to the 
Council of the A. L. A., with the 
request that if the plans of the com- 
mittee commend themselves to the 
Council, an appropriation of $500 or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, 
be made to pay the expenses of such 
an examination.” 

The matter was referred to the Coun- 
cil for recommendations, 

The following nominating committee 
was appointed: Arthur E. Bostwick, 
W. H. Brett, E. C. Richardson, Mary 
E. Ahern, Mary W. Plummer. 

Purd B. Wright submitted his resig- 
nation as treasurer of the A. L. A., and 
it was voted that Mr Wright’s resigna- 
tion be accepted with regret. The Ex- 
ecutive board expressed great apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services Mr Wright 
had rendered the association. Carl B. 
Roden of the Chicago public library 
was elected to succeed Mr Wright. 

On handing in his resignation as 
treasurer of the American library asso- 
ciation, Mr Wright submitted a report 
for the year 1909. It shows receipts 
$6196; expenditures $4904, or $1362 
less than anticipated. This is partially 
explained by the statement that the bill 
for the printing of the Conference pro- 
ceedings had not been rendered. After 


eliminating the other bills in process 
of allowance the actual balance will be 
$2475. 

Estimates of receipts and expend- 
itures for 1910 are $6800. The in- 
creased interest will probably raise the 
membership to a sufficient number to 
meet the demands. 

A letter was received from S. H. 
Ranck in regard to the ruling of the 
Periodical Publishers’ Clearing House 
with reference to subscriptions to pe- 
riodicals by libraries through agents, 
and was referred to the A. L. A. com- 
mittee on book-buying. 

C. W. Andrews discussed Dr A. B. 
Meyers’ suggestion of a library exhibit 
at the American exposition in Berlin in 
1910, after which it was voted that the 
secretary be instructed to express to Dr 
Meyer the interest of the Executive 
Board of the A. L. A. in this exposi- 
tion and to bring it to the attention of 
library commercial houses in this coun- 
try in regard to making an_ exhibit 
there. 

The meeting of the Council 


The midwinter meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the American library association 
was held January 5, in Chicago, and 
was well attended. The president, 
N. D. C. Hodges, was in the chair, and 
those present included C. W. Andrews, 
P. L. Windsor, Purd B. Wright, John- 
son Brigham, Carl B. Roden, A. E. 
Bostwick, Frank P. Hill, James I. 
Wyer, Henry E. Legler, R. G. 
Thwaites, A. L. Bailey, Mary W. Plum- 
mer, Edith Tobitt, Mary E. Hazeltine, 
Alice S. Tyler, Harrison W. Craver, 
T. W. Koch, S. H. Ranck, Mrs. H. L. 
Elmendorf, C. H. Gould, Mary E. 
Ahern and Lutie E. Stearns. A num- 
ber of visitors were present, among 
whom were Miss E. G. Browning of 
Indianapolis and Miss E. C. Doren of 
Dayton. 

Chalmers Hadley, secretary of the 
A. L. A., reported on the work at the 
executive office in Chicago, and field 
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work done by the secretary since Sep- 
tember 1. 

E. C. Richardson reported briefly on 
the International congress of librarians 
and archivists, to be held in Brussels 
next August. He said that a reason- 
able number of papers would be secured 
from American libraries for this con- 
gress. As there was doubt as to 
whether the A. L. A. was to partici- 
pate in this one congress alone, a reso- 
lution presented by C. W. Andrews was 
adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That the Executive Board be 
asked to instruct the committee of the 
A. L. A. on the International congress of 
librarians at Brussels, to extend its scope to 
include the International congress on bibliog- 
raphy so far as may be feasible. 

Alice S. Tyler introduced for consid- 
eration the question of the affiliation of 
state library associations with the Amer- 
ican library association. She said the 
question had been raised as to the ability 
of the A. L. A. to hold the interest of 
remote states in the country. The Iowa 
library association had asked about af- 
filiating with the - national- association, 
and Miss Tyler said the suggestion was 
made in Iowa that each state association 
should have a representative on the 
A. L. A. council. Purd B. Wright be- 
lieved that if delegates were sent from 
each state association to A. L. A. con- 
ferences, that the smaller libraries would 
be placed more in touch with the Amer- 
ican library association. 

Miss L. E. Stearns suggested that the 
A. L. A. appoint a representative in 
each state in order to keep the state 
association in touch with the national 
organization. 

Miss Tyler said if state delegates 
were sent to the A. L. A. conference. 
they would have to be taken care of 
officially at the conference. 

In connection with membership in the 
A. L. A., C. W. Andrews said that 


in medical circles, for instance, mem- 
bership in the national organization was 
a requisite for membership in the state 
association. 


S. H. Ranck stated that information 
should be at hand as to what is being 
done in other national organizations. 

Following a discussion as to whether 
the initiative should be taken by the na- 
tional or state associations in affiliation 
between the A. L. A. and state library 
associations, it was voted “That the 
president appoint a committee to in- 
clude in its report the methods used 
and results obtained by other organiza- 
tions.” The president appointed Alice 
S. Tyler, S. H. Ranck, and Frank P. 
Hill on this committee. 

The report on library sections of 
other educational associations was given 
by Mary E. Ahern. She said that li- 
brary sections in other associations had 
been limited to teachers’ and women’s 
clubs. In the National education as- 
sociation, Miss Ahern said the work of 
its library department had not yet been 
understood, and it was not known gen- 
erally in the N. E. A. that its. work 
was for the good of the teachers. She 
believed that if the A. L. A. would ask 
for an opportunity to present the library 
idea, what it is and what it means, to 
other educational associations, good re- 
sults would follow. Miss Ahern de- 
clared herself as opposed to librarians 
taking charge of the library sections in 
other associations. 

A. E. Bostwick was in favor of the 
A. L. A. asking a place on the general 
programs of other educational associa- 
tions. In reply to a question as to this, 
F. P. Hill declared that this would be 
not only dignified but consistent also. 

Following a discussion of the A. L. A, 
and the N. E. A., Miss Ahern reported 
on the proposal to abolish the library 
department of the N. E. A., and pre- 
sented the following resolution, which 
was adopted: ; 

Resolved, That the Council of the Ameri- 
can library association learns with regret of 
the action taken by the National education 
association looking toward the discontinuance 
of the library department of that association. 

Resolved further, That it is the sense of 


the .Council that the work done and the 
reports issued in the past by the Library de- 
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partment have been useful and _ significant; 
that iarge opportunities for future work still 
exist and that the Council records its strong 
hope that the Library department of the 
N. E. A. will not be abolished. 


S. H. Ranck referred to the ruling 
of the Periodical Publishers’ Clearing 
House with reference to subscriptions 
to periodicals by libraries through 
agents. He called attention to W. H. 
Brett’s actior in Cleveland against the 
publishers, and F. P. Hill urged that 
the Council give its support to Mr 
Brett in his contention. 

Miss Ahern moved that a committee 
be appointed to report on this, which 
was voted, and the president appointed 
S. H. Ranck, F. P. Hill and Mary E. 
Ahern on this committee. The com- 
mittee reported as follows: 

Whereas, It appears that the Periodical 
Publishers’ Clearing House is an organiza- 
tion discriminating unjustly against libraries; 

Resoived, That it is the sense of the 
Counzil of the American library association 
that the association through its Executive 
Board should give its moral support to the 
Cleveland public library in its action against 
the Periodical Publishers’ Clearing House as 
a combination in restraint of trade; and 
furthermore, that the Executive Board in- 
struct the association’s committee on book- 
buying to continue to use every effort within 
the power of the committee and the associa- 
tion, to have the discrimination of the afore- 
said Clearing House declared unlawful by 
the United States Courts. 


The above report of the committee 
was adopted. 

A committee composed of Mary W. 
Plummer, C. W. Andrews and C. W. 
Lane was appointed by the president 
to prepare resolutions on the deaths of 
Alice B. Kroeger, Mary E. Sargent and 
Dr James H. Canfield. 

The secretary read the following com- 
munication from the Executive Board 
of the association: 

Voted that in view of the vote of Coun- 
eil at the Minnetonka Conference as being 
inexpedient (see p. 410, Papers and Proceed- 
ings of the A. L. A., 1908), the Executive 
Board refers for the consideration of the 
Council, the communication of the committee 
on library training, suggesting an examina- 
tion of library schools. 


Henry E. Legler urged that there be 
an examination of the library schools as 
suggested by the committee, or that the 
list of schools which have appeared in 
the A. L. A. handbook and other as- 
sociation publications be, omitted. 

It was voted that “It is the sense of 
the Council that it is expedient to adopt 
the report of the Committee on library 
training in regard to examination of 
library schools.” 

C. H. Gould, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on sections of the A. L. A., sub- 
mitted a report which aroused much in- 
terest. Three recommendations were 
made by the committee. First, that pe- 
titions for the establishment of sections 
should be presented only by: a) Mem- 
bers actively engaged in the work of 
the proposed section; b) by not less 
than 20-25 of such members. Second, 
that a section whose usefulness has be- 
come, for any reason, a thing of the 
past, should be discharged by the Coun- 
cil. Third, it might be well also that 
the general program committee should 
feel that it has the right to exercise a 
stricter supervision of the section pro- 
grams than it has hitherto done; that 
it might even decide not only how much 
but whether any time at a conference 
should be allotted to the work of a 
particular section. 

By vote of Council the first and sec- 
ond recommendations were adopted, but 
the third recommendation was rejected. 
It was voted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on sections of the A. L. A. be 
presented to the Executive Board with 
a statement of the action of the Coun- 
cil thereon, with instructions to incor- 
porate its adopted provisions into 
amendments to By-Laws 9g and ro. 

A communication from F. W. Faxon, 
travel secretary of the A. L. A., re- 
ported that arrangements had _ been 
made with the Bureau of University 
Travel of Boston to care for the libra- 
rians who wished to attend the Brus- 
sels conference and very satisfactory 
plans were under way. 

CHALMERS Hap ey, Sec’y. 
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League of Library Commissions 
Chicago meeting 


The Middle West meeting of the 
League of library commissions was held 
in Chicago, Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 
3-4, I9I0. . 

A large attendance of commission 
workers and the presence of many li- 
brarians who were in the city for the 
meeting of the A. L. A.-council gave 
to the meeting much the semblance of 
an A. L. A. gathering. Following the 
precedent of former years, the Stratford 
hotel was again chosen for headquar- 
ters, and the holding of the sessions in 
the hotel proved extremely acceptable 
owing to the inclement weather. 

The session was called to order at 
2:30 Monday afternoon by A. L. 
Bailey, president. Mr Bailey stated that 
since the last midwinter meeting of ‘the 
League a decision was reached at Bret- 
ton Woods to hold midwinter meetings 
in three sections—Eastern, Midwestern 
and the Pacific Coast; the meeting in 
the Middle West to be followed by the 
Eastern meeting, February 4-5, at Al- 
bany, N. Y. The annual meeting of 
the League, held each year, in connec- 
tion with the A. L. A. meeting, affords 
the opportunity for general League ac- 
tion, and the section meetings being 
held for conference and discussion of 
methods, and problems of the various 
kinds of work of the library commis- 
sions. 

The topic for the afternoon was 
Field work, and Miss Tyler of Iowa, a 
former president of the League, took 
charge of the afternoon session. Mrs 
Elizabeth C. Earl, a member of the In- 
diana library commission, discussed “To 
what extent shall the commissions 
supervise the libraries already estab- 
lished?”* She presented in an inter- 
esting and effective manner the essen- 
tials in supervision of small libraries, 
and suggested ways of strengthening the 
state’s method of library extension 
through a commission. General dis- 
cussion followed regarding the extent 


*Mrs Earl's paper will be presented later. 


of authority in supervision in the va- 
rious states participated in by Miss M. 
E. Ahern, R. P. Bliss of Pennsylvania. 
Miss L. E. Stearns of Wisconsin and 
others. 

Special phases of supervision were 
presented by various speakers. Edna 
Lyman, advisory children’s librarian of 
the Iowa library commission, spoke on 
the advisory supervision of work with 
children in the small library as recently 
inaugurated by the Iowa commission. 
Work in Normal schools by instruc- 
tion in the use of books, etc., was dis- 
cussed by Mrs M. C, Spencer, State 
librarian of Michigan, and Miss Wales, 
secretary of Missouri library commis- 
sion; the commission’s relation to pub- 
lic and high schools was discussed by 
Miss Ahern, editor of Pustic L1prariEs, 
Miss Stearns, Wisconsin, Mr Legler, 
Chicago, Mrs Elmendorf, Buffalo, and 
others. | Commission supervision of 
State institutions was discussed by Miss 
Carey of the Minnesota library com- 
mission, 

The second session was held Tuesday 
morning, with the president in the chair. 
A report of the Publications committee 
was presented by the chairman, Miss 
Baldwin, of Minnesota, in which the 
progress of various publications was 
reported. Since the Bretton Woods 
conference the publications issued by the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board for the 
League, are: The Swedish list, com- 
piled by Valfrid Palmgren; and “Why 
do we need a public library?” (a new 
edition of Tract No. 10) compiled by 
Chalmers Hadley. Of the publications 
in press, “Mending and repair of books,” 
is to be issued by the A. L. A. Pub- 


lishing Board in its Handbook series. 


Reprints of reports of the Committee 
on commission work in state institu- 
tions, and the Essentials of a model 
commission law, issued by the League, 
will be available for free distribution 
to Commissions which are members of 
the League. 

Regarding the publications in process 
of preparation, the Wisconsin commis- 
sion reports that the 500 titles in the 
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Children’s list are practically chosen, 
and that the Suggestive list is under 
way. 

The Yearbook, which the chairman 
of the Publications committee has in 
hand, and which was to appear at the 
close of the year, had been delayed that 
some matters regarding its makeup 
might be discussed at the present meet- 
ing. The book is to be issued in a 
short time. 

Certain publications were recom- 
mended and a financial statement made. 
The fact that the only source of income 
for all League expenses is the annual 
fee of $5 from each commission in the 
League, makes it necessary that the 
publications shall pay for themselves, 
and in every instance this has been the 
case, with the exception of the Year- 
book which is not purchased in large 
quantities, and many copies are dis- 
tributed free in states where the organ- 
ization of a commission is being con- 
sidered. It was recommended that some 
means of reducing the cost of this pub- 
lication be considered. The printing, 
under the League imprint, of extra 
copies of publications issued by any 
Commission, can be done at small cost, 
and every Commission is urged to re- 
port to the Publications committee 
whenever publications are in prepara- 
tion that would be of service in other 
states. : 

A discussion of the A, L. A. Book- 
list followed, and Miss Bascom, the 
editor, asked for suggestions and pre- 
sented many of the perplexing prob- 
lems which arise in the preparation of 
this list. In as much as the various Li- 
brary commissions make the largest use 
of this valuable and carefully edited 
list, the discussion proved to be a most 
intersting part of the program. 

The proposed library binding for 
Everyman’s library was discussed by 
the president as chairman of the A. L. 
A. committee on binding. 

M. S. Dudgeon, secretary of the Wis- 
consin library commission, presented the 
matter: of rates of subscriptions to 
periodicals through agencies, and the 


discussion of this and the increased 
price of books led to a motion being 
made that the chair appoint a commit- 
tee to draft resolutions protesting 
against the increase in prices. 

The remainder of the forenoon was 
devoted to traveling libraries, and the 
president asked Miss Stearns of Wis- 
consin, chief of the Traveling libraries 
department, to take charge of the pro- 
gram. 

A report of the committee on uni- 
form traveling library statistics, of 
which Miss Brown of Jowa is chair- 
man, was presented by Miss Templeton 
of Nebraska, a member of the com- 
mittee. Satisfactory blanks for such 
statistics had been determined upon and 
had been put into print, and the com- 
mittee recommended their use as the 
basis of the Yearbook statistics. The 
report was referred to the executive 
committee for action, same report to be 
presented at the eastern meeting. 

Miss Wales, secretary of the Mis- 
souri commission, piesented a practical 
paper on “The essentials in inaugurat- 
ing a new traveling library system,” 
based upon her own experience in or- 
ganizing the traveling library system in 
Missouri. This stimulated an interest- 
ing discussion of the points brought out 
in her paper relating to traveling library 
stations, the charging system, and the 
selection of books. 

It was suggested that lists of books, 
especially adapted for traveling library 
use, could be selected by codperation of 
various traveling library departments. 

At the opening of the Tuesday after- 
noon session, N. D. C. Hodges, presi- 
dent of the A. L. A., was asked to give 
a word of greeting. 

Chalmers Hadley, chairman of the 
committee on libraries in U. S. peni- 
tentiaries, gave a report regarding 
progress of the work of this committee, 
and described his personal visit to the 
penitentiary at Atlanta. 

The topic of Summer schools was 
then taken up, and Miss Wilson, of the 
Minnesota commission, discussed ‘‘Bal- 
ancing the course of instruction, tech- 
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nique vs, inspiration,’ giving a compre- 
hensive survey of the generally accepted 
courses of the Summer library school, 
and indicating ways by which the regu- 
lar technical course might be made in- 
spirational, and also the subjects which 
are in themselves inspirational and 
broadening. 

Special courses as a part of the sum- 
mer session were also considered, for 
the purpose of attracting former. stu- 
dents, trustees, and special workers. 
Among those who participated in the 
discussion were: Miss Curtis of the IlIli- 
nois library school, Miss Baldwin, Min- 
nesota, Miss Downey, Ohio, Miss Ha- 
zeltine, Wisconsin, Miss Tyler, Iowa. 

The new Illinois library extension 
commission was represented during the 
meeting by two members, Mrs Eugenie 
M. Bacon, Decatur, and J. H. Freeman, 
Aurora, who were introduced to the 
meeting as representatives of the young- 
est of the increasing group of library 
commission states. Both Mrs Bacon 
and Mr Freeman responded to the in- 
troduction, telling of the passage of the 
Illinois law and their plans and hopes 
for the future of the work in the state. 
* Miss Baldwin, chairman of publica- 
tions committee, and compiler of the 
Yearbook, then presented certain points 
for discussion regarding items to be 
included in the forthcoming Yearbook. 
The discussion was chiefly regarding the 
statistical tables, and this concluded the 
sessions of the League meeting. 

Fourteen commissions were repre- 
sented: Alabama, Delaware, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
sin; of these there were 25 active com- 
mission workers and eight members of 
library commissfon boards. 

A number of visitors representing li- 
brary interests outside of commission 
activities were present at all the meet- 
ings, showing clearly that there is a 
time coming when the library interests 
of a state will be welded more closely 
than they are at present. 

MarGaArET W. Brown, Sec’y. 


Meetings of College Librarians 
New England 


The New England college librarians 
held their winter meeting at Simmons 
college, Boston, Mass., Dec. 27, 1909. 
Nineteen institutions were represented 
and 40 members were in attendance. 
Mary E. Robbins, director of the Sim- 
mons college library department, pre- 
sided, and the following subjects were 
offered for discussion: 

1) Amount and kind of assistance 
given to college students in the use of 
the ‘library. 

2) What can the library do to help 
a student in thesis work? 

3) Is it advisable to establish a sepa- 
rate library room for undergraduate 
students ? 

4) How shall we encourage general 
cultural reading among students? 

5) To what extent are students al- 


lowed to reserve books by the hour,. 


and how long ahead of the hour for 
which the book is desired? 

6) Staff meetings and the program 
followed at such meetings. 

7) Relations between the faculty and 
the library. 

8) Limitations of books to be ac- 
cepted as gifts. 

The next meeting will probably be 
held in the new library building at 
Smith college in April. 

Louis N. Witson, Sec’y. 


Chicago 


On a call from Dr Theodore W. 
Koch, librarian of the University of 
Michigan, there was a meeting of col- 
lege and reference librarians at A. L. A. 
headquarters, January 7. The following 
persons connected with such libraries 
were present: Messrs. Richardson, 
Princeton; Gould, McGill; Smith, Wis- 
consin; Gerould, Minnesota; Root, 


Oberlin; Winsor and Drury, Illinois; 
Hepburn, Purdue; Lichtenstein, North- 
western; Barr and Tweedell, John Cre- 
rar; Jewett, Nebraska; Miller, Ohio 
Wesleyan; Goodrich, Michigan; Sever- 
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ance, Missouri; Burton, Leupp, Mrs 
Dixson, Misses Robertson, Gettys, War- 
ren and Abbott of Chicago. 

Departmental library problems was 
the first topic discussed. The consensus 
of opinion seemed to be that the gen- 
eral library should be a -reservoir from 
which the needs of the departments 
could be supplied from time to time. 

Information on a question of much 
interest was given by Prof. E. D. Bur- 
ton of the library committee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and chairman of the 
committee in charge of the Harper 
Memorial library, in which he outlined 
the future policy of the library of the 
University of Chicago a; the “Centrali- 
zation of administration but decentrali- 
zation of books.” 

The question of duplication of books 
for class work showed it to be a ques- 
tion of considerable anxiety in college 
libraries. The consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that there was a justifia- 
ble limit to the extent to which a li- 
brary should duplicate books for class 
room work. Nearly all the librarians 
present agreed that more books are 
bought by college students today than 
formerly, owing to the greater amount 
of collateral reading required in connec- 
tion with class work. Most college li- 
braries pursue a liberal policy in regard 
to books needed for such reading, but 
the students prefer to own their own 
books. 

Collateral reading for students was 
presented by Mr Hepburn of Purdue 
university. Mr Hepburn was of the 
opinion that too littl: such reading is 
required of college students today, par- 
ticularly in agricultural and_ technical 
schools. The severe requirements of 
technical departments leave little time 
and plant no inclination for literature 
dealing with the so-called humanities. 
The effect on the habits of thought and 
enjoyment of life by the graduates of 
technical schools is to be deplored. 

Mr Drury, of the University of Illinois, 
told of a plan by which engineering 
students are given scholastic credit for 
summer reading of a cultural nature. 


The library of the University of Illinois 
makes a special duty of providing extra 
inducements for cultural reading. Lists 
of great novels in all languages and 
translations of the same are prepared 
and distributed. The open shelves of 
poetry, drama, essays and biographies 
are made specially attractive to the stu- 
dents. 

Dr Koch of the Unversity of Michi- 
gan told of their gilt star cases, where 
the best things in poetry, fiction, travel, 
history and biography are kept near the 
charging desk, changed from time to 
time and brought up to date. The stu- 
dents use it and it is very popular, so 
much so that it has brought somewhat 
of a protest from technical departments 
as absorbing too much of the student’s 
time. It is very attractive to the pro- 
fessors themselves. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
discussion of the advisability of prepar- 
ing a union list of periodicals in col- 
lege libraries in the Middle West. There 
seemed to be a need for something of 
the kind and a disposition on the part of 
those present to codperate in such a 
movement, 

Mr Root of Oberlin college told of 
his plan of sending a collection of dupli- 
cates to a circle of libraries with a list 
from which the library was privileged 
to select what it wanted, check off the 
chosen volumes from the list, commtini- 
cating with the library holding the 
duplicates, and inserting the list of 
duplicates which might be contributed 
from that library, and sending on the 
material with additions to the next li- 
brary on the list. 

Mr Drury of Illinois, illustrated their 
system of caring for pamphlets, discuss- 
ing the advantages, disadvantages and 
costs of various binders, using the forms 
that have proved successful at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Dr Jewett of Nebraska explained the 
elaborate system used at the University 
of Nebraska to freserve and circulate 
reserve books. His plan aroused some 
discussion and difference of opinion as 
he portrayed the books behind the wire 
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screen with a small bank window open- 
ing, through which the students are 
served by special attendants. Dr Jew- 
ett was of the opinion that this was all 
necessary because of the careless habits 
of the students in regard to the books, 
and was satisfied that the system has 
remedied the evils which before attended 
the transfer of books. 

Mr Gerould of Minnesota strongly 
objected to so much red tape in the 
matter of getting books into the hands 
of students, and thought that a few 
simple rules strictly adhered to on the 
part of the library was all that was 
necessary. The librarians present gen- 
erally acceded that this was a trouble- 
some problem, but there seemed to be 
no special remedy for it except eternal 
vigilance. 

Those present were much pleased 
with the inspiration and helpfulness of 
the meeting, and a committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs Koch, Smith and Lich- 
tenstein, was appointed to arrange for 
another meeting. oa. En Be 





Cooperative Printing of Book-Lists 


In November the Louisville free pub- 
lic library decided to print a list of 
Christmas books for children recom- 
mended by the library. The Cleveland 
public library had printed such a list 
in 1906 and again in 1907. This list 
was reprinted with the substitution of 
20 recent titles. It contains about 200 
entries, classified, and giving author, 
title, publisher and price. 

Institutions on the library mailing 
list were notified that they might order 
copies with their own imprint at $1.50 
for the first 100 and 70 cents for each 
additional 100. This did not include 
postage, which cost 28 cents per 100. 
As a result orders were received for 
7100 copies from 30 libraries. 

There is nothing new or striking in 
this experiment, but it emphasizes anew 
the possibility and value of codperation 
in printing lists of this kind. Hundreds 
of libraries could use such a list to ad- 
vantage and would probably order 
copies, if they were given sufficient 


notice far enough in advance of pub- 

lication. When other libraries plan to 

issue similar lists, they will confer a 

favor by notifying the Louisville li- 

brary. WittiAMm F. Yust. 
Dec. 20, 1909. 


The Silent Forces of Statistics 


A little story told in the recent report 
of Pratt institute library might be dupli- 
cated in any library, but is perhaps 
worth repeating as typical and as worth 
recalling, from time to time, when sta- 
tistics loom unusually large: 

“Statistics of circulation are not very 
valuable as to ‘realities, as all those 
know who watch the working of a li- 
brary, and a little incident of this year 
well illustrates this. Dr Wilfred Gren- 
fell of Labrador had been speaking at 
the Institute, and a young reporter was 
sent up from the Brooklyn Eagle after 
the occasion to get a ‘story’ about it. 
He was so interested by the account that 
he received that he said he would like to 
know more about Dr Grenfell. The 
Institute official with whom he was talk- 
ing, and who knows how to use a library 
and to get it used, promptly sent for a 
volume and gave it to him. It was gone 
many weeks, and finally came back with 
profound apologies from the young re- 
porter. ‘I’m sorry I kept it so long,’ 
he said; ‘but you see the compositor 
who set up my story got interested in 
it and he wanted to read the book, and 
then he told the other compositors about 
it and they wanted to read it, and—well, 
every man in the composing room has 
read it, and the printer’s devil, too, and 
I’m afraid it isn’t very clean.’ Just how 
much that record of splendid service 
has counted or will count in the lives 
of those men and boys, we cannot know; 
in the library statistics it counts as one 
book of travel, once renewed.” 





Tact is the knack of keeping quiet at 
the right time; of being so agreeable your- 
self that no one can be disagreeable to you; 
of making inferiority feel like equality— 
George Horace Lorimer. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel institute 


The graduates of the Drexel school, 
in token of their appreciation of Miss 
Kroeger’s services and of their personal 
regard for her, propose to establish a 
lectureship to be known as the Alice B. 
Kroeger lectureship. A fund of $1500 
is required. The question has several 
times been asked whether those not 
graduates of Drexel are privileged to 
contribute. In reply to such inquiries 
I am authorized by the committee in 
charge of the fund to say that a gift 
from any friend of Miss Kroeger, or 
from anyone who valued her work, will 
be gladly received. Contributions should 
be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Agnes MacAlis.er, 4031 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

Graduates of the school have received 
the following appointments: Mary P. 
Wilde, ’o4, librarian of the Burr school 
branch of the Chicago public library; 
Emily S. Glezen, ’og, librarian of the 
Niles (Ohio) library association; Agnes 
A. Porcher has been elected president 
of the class of 1910. Mary E. Herr 
was appointed by Miss Kroeger to rep- 
resent the class at Institute faculty 
meetings. 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD, 
Acting Director. 


University of Illinois 


On the evening of December 3, the 
members of the library school faculty 
and the library staff gave a reception 
to the university faculty to introduce 
Director and Mrs Windsor. The guests 
were received in the rotunda of the 
library by Mr Drury and Mr and Mrs 
Windsor. Light refreshments were 
served in the reading rooms by the 
young women of the staff, assisted by 
the members of the senior class. An 
interesting feature was provided in the 
way of special book exhibits, one of new 
foreign books having been sent on from 
New York by G. M. Stechert, and 
others of Christmas books furnished by 
McClurg and a local bookseller. The 


most interesting exhibit, however, 
proved to be a selection of 150 foreign 
novels in translation, prepared by Mr 
Drury and shown for the first time. 
This selection supplements the “Gilt 
star collection” of tor American and 
English novels, which was made by the 
library staff about two years ago. 

The students of the two classes have 
recently had the pleasure of hearing two 
lectures by Prof. Harlow Lindley, pro- 
fessor of history and librarian of Earl- 
ham college, Richmond, Ind. _ Prof. 
Lindley spoke on Preservation of local 
history material and Problems of a 
college library. 

Gertriide Smart, rg1I, has been ob- 
liged to leave the school on account of 
ill health. 

Marcus Skarstedt, Augustana college, 
1910, and Oscar E. Norman, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1903, have been ad- 
mitted to the junior class since the 
Thanksgiving vacation, 

At the close of the recent meeting of 
the League of library commissions, 
Arthur L. Bailey, president of the 
League of library commissions, visited 
the Illinois school, giving three lectures 
before the students and faculty. Mr 
Bailey spoke of the work of the Wil- 
mington Institute free library, of which 
he is librarian. He also gave very prac- 
tical and helpful talks on library bind- 
ing and on library advertising. 

The Library club held its December 
meeting at the Kappa Alpha Theta 
house. The speaker of the evening 
was Prof. S. P. Sherman of the de- 
partment of English, who gave an in- 
teresting and illuminating talk on the 
making of a book review. Dr Sher- 
man has been on the editorial staff of 
the Nation, and was able to speak from 
the viewpoint of a reviewer. 

The sympathies of the members of 
the Illinois school have recently been 
called forth by the bereavement of Miss 
Curtis, of the facuity, whose father, 
General Curtis, died suddenly in New 
York on January 8. General Curtis 
has visited the school since his daughter 
became a member of the faculty, and 





won the admiration and esteem of all: 


who met him. The cordial sympathy 
of all Miss Curtis’ friends is extended 
to her in her sorrow. 
FRANCES SIMPSON. 
New York state library 


The twenty-third anniversary of the 
founding of the school at Columbia 
university was celebrated in the school 
lecture-room, January 5. The senior 
and junior classes acted as hosts to the 
faculty and the former students of the 
school now on the State library staff. 
W. S. Biscoe, who has been an in- 
structor in the school since its founding 
in 1887, gave a very interesting descrip- 
tion of its origin and the conditions un- 
der which its early work was done. 
Group pictures of the different classes 
and pictures of the different quarters the 
school has occupied in the state capitol 
very pertinently illustrated Mr Biscoe’s 
remarks. A telegram of greeting from 
Mrs S. C. Fairchild, the first vice-di- 
rector of the school, was a very pleasant 
incident of the anniversary. 

A. L. Peck, librarian of the Glov- 
ersville (N. Y.) public library, lectured 
to the junior class on “Book-buying” 
January 6. Mr Peck’s remarks were 
based on his actual experience in pur- 
chasing for a library of moderate size 
and were full of excellent suggestions, 
especially for librarians with limited 
funds for purchasing books. The lec- 
ture formed a part of the regular course 
on Order work conducted by Miss Ner- 
ney, head of the Order section of the 
New York state library. 

F. K. Watrter. 
Western Reserve university 


On December 14, the class of 1910 
entertained the faculty in a most en- 
joyable way. Each guest was asked to 
represent a book title, and great amuse- 
ment was afforded by these representa- 
tions and the guessing of their mean- 
ings. After the serving of dainty re- 
freshments, games were enjoyed for the 
remainder of the evening. 

The school was glad to have as a vis- 
itor on December 17, the president of its 
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Alumni association, C. P. P. Vitz. Mr 
Vitz spoke informally to the students, 
giving some reminiscences of his own 
class in the library school, and present- 
ing the future claims of the Alumni as- 
sociation upon the present class. He 
also spoke of the establishment of the 
lectureship at the library school by the 
alumni as an expression of the loyal in- 
terest in the school and their desire to 
further its interests. 

As the first lecture on this Alumni 
lectureship foundation, James I. Wyer 
jr, director of the New York state li- 
brary and library school, came here 
January 6-7 to give two lectures, en- 
titled “What Americans read” and “The 
point of view.” These lectures were 
well attended and very. much enjoyed 
by the alumni, the staffs of the Cleve- 
land libraries, and the faculty and 
students of the university. After the 
second lecture, afternoon tea was served 
and an opportunity given to meet Mr 
Wyer personally. 

Alumni notes 


We note the following appointments 
among our graduates: 

Nina C. Brotherton, ’07, has been 
transferred from the children’s depart- 
ment of the Hough branch of the Cleve- 
land public library to take charge of the 
children’s work of the Broadway branch. 

Agnes Burns, ’07, has been appointed 
secretary of the juvenile department 
of the Cleveland public library. 

Elizabeth Claflin, ’o9, has resigned 
her position as assistant in the Wood- 
land branch of the Cleveland public 
library to become assistant at Hatch 
library, Adelbert college, Western Re- 
serve university. 

Elsie McPherson, ’o9, has been ap- 
pointed assistant at the Glenville branch 
ot the Cleveland public library. 

Juria M. WHiITtTLeEsEY. 
Wisconsin 


The school closed for the Christ- 
mas recess on December 22 and work 
was resumed Wednesday morning, Jan- 
uary 5. .The session of the Middle 
West section of the League of li- 
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brary commissions, held in Chicago, 
January 3-4, was attended by Mr Dud- 
geon, Miss Hazeltine, Mrs Sawyer, Miss 
Drake, Miss Kennedy and Mrs Brewitt, 
of the school faculty, and Miss Stearns, 
of the Traveling library department. 
Several of the students attended some 
of the discussions. 

The week following the Christmas 
holidays was made notable by visits 
irom several Eastern members of the 
library profession who talked to the 
students on various subjects. An even- 
ing lecture by Mrs Elmendorf on 
“Children’s right to poetry” was fol- 
lowed by a reception given by the fac- 
ulty of the school, in her honor and 
for Effie L. Power, Pittsburgh, who 
was also visiting the school. Invitations 
to Mrs Elmendorf’s lecture were ex- 
tended to some of the teachers in the 
public schools and to others interested 
in her subject, and was greatly enjoyed 
by all. 

The following lectures have supple- 
mented those in the regular courses: 

January 6, Arthur Low Bailey, ‘Li- 
brarian, Wilmington (Del.) Institute 
free library: Administration of a public 
library as illustrated by the Wilmington 
Institute free library. 

January 7, Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, 
vice-librarian of the Buffalo public li- 
brary: Children’s right to poetry. 

January 8, Mrs H. L. Elmendorf: 
Book elimination. 

January 8, Effie L. Power, children’s 
department, Carnegie library of Pttts- 
burgh: Training school for children’s li- 
brarians of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 

January 12, Dr W. H. Price, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: Bibliography of 
political economy. 

Student notes 


Ada J. McCarthy (’07) has resigned 
her position as librarian of the Rhine- 
lander (Wis.) public library to become 
librarian of the Stevenson public li- 
brary, Marinette, Wis., following Anna 
S. Pinkum, who has resigned. 

Harriet L. Allen (’07), assistant in 
the Public document and newspaper de- 


partment oi the Wisconsin Historical 
library, has resigned her position to fill 
the vacancy made by Miss McCarthy’s 
resignation at Rhinelander. 

Lucile Cully (’o8) has resigned her 
position as assistant in the Montgomery 
(Ala.) public library to become libra- 
rian of the Manitowoc (Wis.) public 
library. Agnes Petersen (Summer 
school, ‘03, and Supplementary course, 
06), the former librarian, has joined 
the staff of the Newberry library, Chi- 
cago. 

Winifred Bailey (Summer = school, 
oo), librarian at Waupaca, Wis., has 
resigned to become librarian at Wau- 
watosa, Wis. 

The marriage of Marie Kelly (Sum- 
mer school, ’o1), assistant Whitewater 
(Wis.) public library, is announced for 
January 15. 

Anna M. Klumb (Summer school, 
‘o6), librarian at West Bend, Wis., has 
resigned to become children’s librarian 
at Racine. 

Edith Carroll Birdsall (Short course, 
‘og) has been made librarian of the 
North Fond du Lac public library. 


Interesting Things in Print 


The American Antiquarian society of 
Worcester, Mass., has issued a hand- 
book of information, giving the history 
and scope, and plans proposed and pros- 
pects of the association. 


The Brooklyn public library has is- 
sued a list of books and references to 
periodicals in that library on aerial 
navigation; also a similar list dealing 
with William Ewart Gladstone. 


North Carolina joins the states send- 
ing out a library bulletin through the 
library commission to the libraries of 
the state. A notable and commendable 
feature is the evident desire to limit the 
material to local issues, dealing specially 
with North Carolina libraries. 


A comparison of operation of the 
New York and Paris subway systems 
by Robert H. Whitten, library statisti- 
cian of the New York public service 
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commission, has been reprinted from 
the Electric Railway Journal, and should 
find a place on the shelves of every 
municipal library. 


An adequate guide book can do more 
in breaking down the barriers between 
two countries than commercial treaties 
or even facilities in transportation, and 
such a guide book has been compiled by 
T. Philip Terry in Terry’s Mexico 
(Houghton-Mifflin Company). In shape 
and make-up the book resembles the 
European Baedekers, and it is provided 
with 26 maps and plans in color. 


The prospectus of the series on 
Modern American library economy, as 
illustrated by the Newark public library 
and edited by John Cotton Dana, shows 
a comprehensive discussion and illustra- 
tion of library administration. The two 
parts already received, Part 1, The 
lending department, and No. 2 of Part 
5, Course of study for Normal school 
students in the use of a library, are 
an. earnest of the full and painstaking 
study which is given to the work. 


A recent valuable publication of the 
Library of Congress is a list of geo- 
graphical atlases in that institution. The 
work covers 1659 pages in two vol- 
umes, with copious bibliographical notes 
compiled under the direction of P. Lee 
Phillips, chief of the division of maps 
and charts. 

The work describes the geographical 
atlases in the library which number 
about 3470. An index contains over 
40,000 references. The list will be of 
great assistance in identifying and lo- 
cating detached maps, of which nearly 
every library of any size has a con- 
siderable number. 

The collection in the Library of Con- 
gress contains not mcrely the ordinary 
publication, but most of the rare edi- 
tions of early map makers of ancient 
times as well as early Europeans map 
makers. The earliest maps of the 
United States and of various parts of 
the United States, many of which are 
manuscripts, are here listed. 


The volumes may be had from the 
Superintendent of Documents by re- 
mitting direct to the Government print- 
ing office the price, $2.35. 

The Index to the statutes at large, 
vol. I of which was distributed in 
1908, is progressing. 

A recent product of the Elm Tree 
Press is “The old librarian’s almanack,” 
a reprint of a forgotten pamphlet. It is 
a specimen of beautiful typographical 
work and is interesting as giving a pic- 
ture of a remarkable character of the 
times of 1774. The pamphlet was origi- 
nally compiled by “Philobiblios,’ whom 
tke editor has discovered as Jared Bean 
of New Haven, curator of the Society 
of Antiquarians in that. town and about 
70 years of age at the time he compiled 
the almanac. 

The latter is curious in its way, but 
librarians will be most interested in the 
presentation of the duties and pleasures 
of the office of librarian. An idea of 
its character may be obtained from his 
injunction, “Keep your books behind 
stout gratings and in no wise let any 
person come to take them from the 
snelf except yourself.” 

He says, “Of enemies of books I 
especially esteem the cockroach.” 

His restrictions form excellent ma- 
terial on which to make comparisons. 

The rest of the contents of the al- 
manac is most curious and very inter- 
esting. Read in the light of the twen- 
tieth century one is inclined, at first 
thought, to question the serious humor 
of the writer, but his attitude is sin- 
cere from first to last. 

The “Old librarian’s almanack” forms 
No.1 of the Librarians’ series, edited by 
John Cotton Dana and Henry W. Kent. 
An interesting preface is written by 
Edmund L. Pearson, greatly enjoyed as 
“The Librarian” of the Boston Tran- 
script. 


The Toledo public library has issued 
a list of Catholic books in that institu- 
tion, under the auspices of the Knights 
of Columbus of Tol:do. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago— The January meeting of the 
Chicago Library Club, held Wednes- 
day evening, January 5, was given over 
to the reception to the librarians .who 
had come to the city to attend the 
meetings of the Council, the Institute, 
the League of Library commissioners 
and the conference of the college and 
university librarians. 

Through the hospitality of the Art 
Institute the reception was held in four 
of their galleries. The receiving line 
included Miss Elliott, president of the 
club; Mr Hodges, Mr Bostwick, Miss 
Van Horne, A. L. Bailey, Mr Leg- 
ler, Miss Ahern, Mr Carlton, Mrs Leg- 
ler and Mr Andrews. 

The new East galleries dedicated the 
day previous were thrown open, and 
the visitors were given an opportunity 
of viewing the temporary exhibit of 
work of Chicago artists as well as the 
permanent collections. 

The delightful surroundings and cor- 
dial hospitality made the reception an 
ideal occasion, and everyone of the 225 
members and friends present pro- 
nounced the reception a complete suc- 
cess. 

Epwarp D. TweEepELt, Sec’y. 


District of Columbia—The library as- 
sociation held its annual meeting in the 
Public library, December 15. The fol- 
lowing officers were electéd for the com- 
ing year: President, W. W. Bishop; 
first vice-president, Willard A. Waters; 
second vice-president, Clara W. Her- 
bert; secretary, M. N. Smull; treasurer, 
Emily A. Spilman; executive committee, 
Flora Johnson, Caroline Sherman and 
Theodore L. Cole. 

Public library in Washington 

George F. Bowerman, librarian of the 
Washington public library, read an in- 
teresting paper on “Public library work 
at Washington, actual and proposed,” in 
which he called attention to the profes- 
sional attitude and spirit pervading the 
Washington public library’s staff, which 
spirit is partly due to the custom of fill- 
ing the highest ranks with library school 


graduates, and the lower with those hav- 
ing served an apprenticeship in the li- 
brary. The library possesses two dic- 
tionary card catalogs, one complete in 
one alphabet, and the other divided into 
two alphabets, one covering adult books 
and the other juvenile literature. The 
bureau of information and the reference 
department are in charge of skilled 
specialists, who devote their entire time 
to those needing assistance. The library 
grants free use of its lecture hall to 
organizations conducting approved lec- 
tures, the policy being to tie as many 
organizations and interests to itself as 
possible, in order to widen its scope and 
broaden its influence. From the chil- 
dren’s department, school duplicate col- 
lections are sent out by motor cycle to 
schools remote from the central library. 
A classified collection of 50,000 pictures 
is in‘ constant demand by local news- 
papers, study clubs, school children, etc. 
Another important collection is one of 
3000 trade catalogs belonging to the use- 
ful arts and science department. This 
department is under the supervision of 
skilled young men, and although opened 
only a short time, has already outgrown 
its present quarters. The library is much 
hampered in its work by the difficulty of 
securing adequate appropriations from 
Congress to properly carry on its great 
mission. 


County library system of California 


Mr Bowerman was followed by Mr 
Bruncken, assistant register of copy- 
rights at the Library of Congress, who 
read a paper on “The new county li- 
brary system of California,” which he 
said is nothing less than the first sys- 
tematic attempt at codrdination of the 
public libraries of an entire state with 
all the other educational agencies of the 
commonwealth. The California legisla- 
ture passed a law providing for a county 
library system, which, when complete, 
will give access to any resident of the 
state, at the lowest cost, to any work 
to be found in any public library of the 
state. The law governing the system 
was drawn up so as to determine but 
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few details, but its aim has been to com- 
bine harmoniously the advantages of 
local autonomy and central supervision. 
Just as a city may maintain its munici- 
pal library, so each county may estab- 
lish a county library, which may: have 
its branches, deposit stations, delivery 
automobiles, etc. It ig expected that 
gradually the libraries of the cities and 
small towns will find it to their advan- 
tage to becoine branches of the county 
system. There are no boards of trus- 
tees, and the county librarian must fur- 
nish a certificate of competency from the 
state librarian or from the librarian of 
either of California’s universities. 
MILTENBERGER N. SMULL, Sec’y. 


Louisiana—In November a letter was 
issued by the New Orleans library club, 
asking that librarians and boards of trus- 
tees of Louisiana libraries meet in. New 
Orleans for the purpose of forming a 
state library association. A very hearty 
and interested response was received 
from all parts of the state, and the date 
of the conference was fixed for De- 
cember 10-11, Secretary Chalmers Had- 
ley, of the American library association, 
having intimated his willingness to be 
in New Orleans at that time to assist 
in the matter of organization. 

Tulane university, through its presi- 
dent, Dr E. B. Craighead, offered the 
university as a place of meeting, and 
the conference was held in the assembly 
room of Gibson hall on the campus. 
The first session was opened on the 
morning of December to, the president 
of the New Orleans library club, Miss 
Dodd, presiding. Dr Craighead’s ad- 
dress of welcome was followed by the 
response for the state, by Hon. George 
Hathaway of Jennings. After the roll 
call of libraries and women’s clubs rep- 
resented, Mr Hadley opened and led a 
discussion on “The function and value 
of a state library association,” which was 
animated and interesting. A recess was 
taken, during which luncheon was served 
in the refectory, the room having been 
made to look festive with palms and 
ferns. After a visit to Tulane university 


library, the second session. was _ held. 
Miss Mortland, librarian of the , Louisi- 
ana State university, Baton Rouge, read 
a paper on “The value of training for 
librarianship.” Under the subject “How 
to get a public library in a town,” five- 
minute talks were given by the libra- 
rians or delegates from the various 
Louisiana towns represented, giving 
their personal experience in establishing 
a public library. Mr Hadley conducted 
a question box, and gave valuable ad- 
vice on methods of arousing interest, 
taxation, buildings, the A. L. A. and 
its publications, etc. The program closed 
with a talk and an exhibition of techni- 
cal equipment, by H. C. Parker, of 
the New Orleans office of the Library 
Bureau. 

Then a visit was made to the Howard 
memorial library, where Librarian Will- 
iam Beer gave an interesting talk on 
“Reference books for the small library.” 
Mr Beer also showed some rare volumes 
in the Howard collection. 

The third session of the conference 
was held in the auditorium of the New 
Orleans public library at 8 p. m., the 
librarian, Henry M. Gill, presiding. Mr 
Hadley gave a delightful address on 
“The library and the community,” which 
was followed by a discussion on “The 
public library and the public school,” 
led by Mr Gill. 

The fourth session was held in the 
drawing room of Newcomb college. A 
constitution was adopted and _ officers 
elected for the ensuing year. The of- 
ficers elected were: Hon. George Hatha- 
way, Jennings, president ; Inez Mortland, 
Baton Rouge, first vice-president; Mrs 
J. R. Thornton, Alexandria, second vice- 
president ; Helen Wells Dodd, New Or- 
leans, secretary ; Jane Grey Rogers, New 
Orleans, treasurer. 

Miss M. M. Bell, librarian of Tulane 
university library, and Eleanor Kopman, 
of the New Orleans public library, were 
elected to serve with the officers of the 
association on the executive board. 

A legislative committee was appointed 
to draw up a good library law to present 
at the next session of the state legisla- 
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ture. At the close of the meeting a visit 
was paid to the college library, and to 
the Newcomb pottery building. <A 
luncheon was given the association by 
the college, and it was served in the 
domestic science rooms, which were 
made most attractive with holly and 
haw branches. During the luncheon a 
letter of hearty greeting to the new as- 
sociation from Mary Eileen Ahern was 
received and read, and a vote of thanks 
was taken expressing the appreciation of 
the association. 

The secretary was instructed to ex- 
press to Louise B. Krause, now of Chi- 
cago, the deep obligation felt by the 
association for her continued interest in 
library matters in Louisiana, and their 
recognition of the fact that her initiative 
and energy had gone far toward making 
the conference possible. 

It was voted that the next meeting 
of the association take place in Alexan- 
dria in May, IgIo. 

Heten WE tts Dopp, Sec’y. 


New Jersey—The nineteenth annual 
meeting of the N. J. L. A., at Prince- 
ton, in October, is remembered by the 
many who attended as one of the most 
enjoyable ones in the history of the 
association. The historic charm of the 
old university town, the beauty and in- 
terest of the campus, and the hospitality 
not only of the staff of the University 
library but of the women of the town, 
who gave in the library a most enjoya- 
ble afternoon reception, made the oc- 
casion a memorable one. 

Dr Woodrow Wilson, in his usual 
gracious manner, made the address of 
welcome in the morning in Murray hall, 
after which the association was most 
fortunate in having Mrs Salome Cutler 
Fairchild conduct for it one of her in- 
teresting and helpful book symposiums. 
During it the following papers were 
most ably given: 

Franciscanism, new and old, Dr E. C. 
Richardson; A generation of ethics, 
Chas. K. Bolton; A group of books of 
science, George Iles; A group of books 
of history, W. L. Whittlesey, Princeton 
university; Stephen Phillip’s Faust, Dr 


Hardin Craig, Princeton university; 
Should girls read fiction? Helen Dawes 
Brown. 

After a short business meeting the 
following officers were elected: 

President, H. E. Deats, Flemington; 
first vice-president, Louise Morris, Sum- 
mit; second vice-president, Hazel Mul- 
ligan, Perth Amboy; secretary, Edna B. 
Pratt, Trenton; treasurer, Mary Peters, 
Bayonne. 

The association was the guest of 
Princeton for luncheon at the Inn. 

The Princeton glee club quartette 
opened the evening session in McCosh 
hall with remarkably  well-rendered 
numbers. Dr Henry VanDyke gave 
the address of the evening, having as 
his subject, “The reader, the book and 
the library.” 


New York—The joint meeting of the 
New York and Long Island library 
clubs was held at the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, in New York city, on Friday after- 
noon, Dec. 10, 1909. 

The resignation of George W. Cole as 
president of the club was announced, 
and the council reported that Miss E. 
G. Baldwin, librarian of Teachers’ col- 
lege, vice-president of the club, was 
elected to fill. the unexpired term, and 
Miss H. B. Prescott of Columbia uni- 
versity was elected vice-president. 

C. A. Nelson read the following 
resolution, which was accepted by the 
club: 

“Whereas the members of the New 
York library club have learned with 
deep regret of the death of Mr Adolph 
Growell, late editor of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, we desire to put on record 
this expression of our sincere sympathy 
with his associates in the office of that 
paper and of the Library Journal in 
their great loss, and to express our ap- 
preciation of the work done by Mr. Gro- 
woll by word and pen, during his long 
and useful career, for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the highest 
standards in the making and selling of 
books.” 

The audience had the pleasure of 
listening to an address on Henrik Ib- 
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sen by Professor Nathaniel Schmidt of 
Cornell university. This address had 
been given at the annual meeting of 
the New York library association at 
Lake George, and was so greatly en- 
joyed by all present that it was repeated, 


not only for the benefit of those who’ 


had not been present, but at the re- 
quest of many who heard it before and 
who expressed themselves as - desirous 
of hearing it again. All who were pres- 
ent felt the inspiration of the speaker’s 
earnestness, sincerity, and elevation of 
thought. JosEPHINE A. RATHBONE, 
Secretary. 


New York—A most interesting library 
group is that formed by the librarians of 
New York state, under the name of the 
Southern Tier library club. 

A recent meeting was held at Elmira, 
November 21-22. The meetings are 
informal, and personal experience and 
plans were discussed freely to the bet- 
terment of all concerned. : 

W. R. Eastman from Albany gave 
an interesting talk on “What the state 
does for the library.” New York state 
combines the two methods of direct and 
indirect help. Under the former method 
the state distributes $30,000 a year 
among the libraries that conform to the 
conditions imposed by the state. On a 
larger scale it offers assistance to the 
larger libraries by sending the A. L. A. 
Book-list and other lists prepared by the 
state. The Library school is free to 
residents of the state, and provides a 
two years’ course of study as well as 
the short term for the summer. Library 
institutes are held from time to time in 
different parts of the state. New York 
probably does more for its libraries 
than any other state in the country. 

W. F. Seward of Binghamton gave 
an interesting talk on “How to make li- 
braries generally, particularly his own, 
helpful to the wage-earner.” He be- 
lieves the library should hold ‘an at- 
mosphere of welcome for all who come 
to it. Books should be provided, deal- 
ing with the interests of the whole com- 
munity. Libraries provide freely for 


teachers, schools and study clubs, and 
they should provide technical books on 
various kinds of labor, and these should 
be freely circulated. Lists of books on 
various manufactures should be sent to 
the factories, and the contents of the 
library advertised. 

Reports from _ libraries recently 
founded throughout the state and the 
methods taken to advance them, formed 
an interesting discussion. 

At the second session Prof. G. P. 
Bristol of Cornell university discussed, 
what he termed, “Two great books,” 
Modern Egypt by the Earl of Cromer, 
and the Autobiography of N. S. Shaler. 
After the lecture a very pleasant even- 
ing was spent in social intercourse. 

On Friday morning the subject of 
“Interesting people in books,” engaged 
the meeting. Miss Johnston of Bing- 
hamton discussed “Work with children 
and schools.” Patience and tact are 
the watchword in work with educa- 
tional institutions. Sincerity of pur- 
pose and kindness of disposition she 
thought more valuable than story hours 
or bulletins. 

The need of instruction in Normal 
schools was emphasized, 1) to teach 
the students how to use the library, so 
that they may form a habit of using it; 
2) to teach them to build school libra- 
ries when they go into the work. 

Mr Austin of Cornell university 
pointed out the lack of knowledge in 
regard to the use of libraries, on the 
part of students in colleges and univer- 
sities. He urged instruction in public 
libraries in the use of catalogs, indexes 
and other library aids. A resolution 
was adopted urging the state education 
department to require a greater ef- 
ficiency in systematic instruction in the 
use of library material in all schools 
and classes for the training of teachers. 

A general discussion on ‘How to 
make busy people use the library,” fol- 
lowed. 

At the close of the meeting the elec- 
tion of officers followed. The next 
meeting will be held in Norwich in 
October. 
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North Carolina—The department of 
libraries of the Southern educational 
association held its annual meeting in 
Charleston, N. C., December 28-30. The 
meeting was full of interest and im- 
portant library subjects were earnestly 
discussed. 

The central thought was the enlarge- 
ment of library work in the South. The 
main purpose of the library department 
is to bring about closer sympathy and 
cooperation between schools and libra- 
ries. At the first session, G. H. Bas- 
kette of Nashville, presiding, Dr Wil- 
son of Chapel Hill, N. C., presented a 
paper on the “Public library as an edu- 
cator,” which was followed by a spir- 
ited general discussion. 

Mrs S. C. Fairchild of Baltimore 
took the place of Miss Rankin of At- 
lanta, who was absent, and discussed 
the “Value of library training.” From 
her long experience and wide acquaint- 
ance with the development of library 
training, she was able to present an 
address that was both instructive and 
inspiring, 

Miss Shaw of Davidson, N. C., took 
the place of ‘Miss Skeffington, State li- 
brarian of Tennessee, who was to have 
presented the “Claims of the State li- 
brary.” Miss Shaw pointed out the 
advantage of making the State library 
the center of library activity and dis- 
tribution for the state. 

The second day’s proceedings opened 
with a paper on “Library and school,” 
by Miss Johnson of Nashville, which 
emphasized the importance and neces- 
sity of public library help to the public 
schools and explained the various meth- 
ods adopted to bring about a mutual co- 
operation. 

Miss Petty of Greensboro, N. C., 
opened the discussion and laid special 
stress upon the need of having teach- 
ers instructed in the Normal schools in 
the best methods for utilizing the li- 
brary to the advantage of pupils. The 
importance of having teachers and chil- 
dren familiar with the advantages of- 
fered by a library was emphasized by 


Dr Wilson and others, and the practi- 
cal work done in Nashville was used as 
an illustration of the good that can be 
accomplished. 

Mrs Annie Smith Ross of Charlotte 
told of the work that the Carnegie li- 
brary of that city is doing for the teach- 
ers and pupils. 

Prof. Charles Meserve of Shaw uni- 
versity, Raleigh, N. C., commended the 
system of teaching, which made the li- 
brary impart vitality to study as dis- 
tinguished from close and uninspiring 
adherence to text books: 

Miles O. Sherrill of Raleigh, N. C., 
was to present a paper on “The pub- 
lic library as a civic investment,” but 
he was not present and the paper was 
referred for publication. 

Mrs Eugene B. Heard of Georgia 
read a paper on “The traveling library, 
its value to the state.” Mrs Heard has 
done great work in developing and 
managing a system of traveling libra- 
ries for the benefit of the communities 
along the Seaboard Air Line. She 
spoke of the opportunities and benefits 
which had accrued to many thousands 
of people from the traveling libraries 
and presented some of the methods of 
conducting a system. Miss Jones of 
Asheville, N. C., led in the discussion 
of traveling libraries and their value 
was generally recognized in the differ- 
ent states, 

Minnie O. Leatherman, secretary of 
the North Carolina library association, 
read an able paper on “Library com- 
mission and library extension,” present- 
ing the scope of the work of the com- 
mission and the various problems with 
which it has to deal. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, G. H. 
Baskette, Nashville, Tenn.; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr Louis R. Wilson, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; secretary, Mary Hannah John- 
son, Nashville, Tenn. 

A resolution was adopted asking the 
association to set apart one of its gen- 
eral sessions at the annual meeting at 
which reports of the work and progress 
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of all the departments may be submitted 
with such consideration and discussion 
of the matters involved as may be 
deemed necessary. 

A resolution expressing the apprecia- 
tion on the part of the department on 
the work of the American library asso- 
ciation and its desire to codperate with 
the national association in every possi- 
ble way was also adopted. 

A third resolution expressed the ap- 
preciation and thanks of the meeting for 
the ourtesies afforded by the Carnegie 
library of Charlotte and its staff. 

Mary HanNAH JouNsOoN, Sec’y. 


Pennsylvania— The second meeting of 
tke season was held on the evening of 
Jan. 10, 1910, at the H. Josephine 
Widener branch of The Free library 
of Philadelphia. 

An invitation to attend the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
library club and the New Jersey library 
association, at the Hotel Chelsea, At- 
lantic City, March 4-5, Ig10, was ex- 
tended to members and friends. 

President Robinson introduced the 
speaker of the evening, J. F. Lewis, 
president of the Pennsylvania academy 
of the fine arts, who presented an illus- 
trated address on the “Origin and his- 
tory of woodcuts and wood engravings 
as found in books,” in a most attractive 
and interesting manner. His illustra- 
tions, taken from the earliest known 
specimens, were described by Mr Lewis 
in a very clear and concise manner, 
though necessarily technical at times. 
The original books and manuscripts, 
dating from the early part of the fif- 
teenth century, from which the illustra- 
tions were made, were on exhibition in 
the library, through the courtesy of Mr 
Lewis, and were examined with a great 
deal of interest after the meeting. 

Jean E. Grarren, Sec’y. 


Virginia—The library association of 


Virginia held its second annual meet- 
ing, in connection with the Virginia edu- 
cational conference, on Nov. 24, 1909, 
at Richmond, Va. 


Dr Bernard C. Steiner, of the Enoch 
Pratt free library, Baltimore, made the 
chief address of the occasion, taking as 
his subject, “Library development in the 
United States.” Dr Steiner discussed 
his subject exhaustively and attractively, 
emphasizing the great need of public li- 
braries in this state. Dr J. C. Metcalf, of 
Richmond college, also made an address 
on the subject, “The relation of the li- 
brary and the school.” Dr Metcalf told, 
in his own attractive manner, of the in- 
timate relation of the school and the 
library, and of the influence and im- 
portance of both. 

The second and closing meeting of the 
association was held in the afternoon 
in the auditorium of the Central pub- 
lic school. This meeting was principally 
a business meeting. W. M. Black, sec- 
retary, presided in the absence of Mr 
Sargeant, of Norfolk, president of the 
association. An invitation was given to 
all present to become members of the 
association. The following officers were 
nominated and elected: President, W. 
M. Black, of Lynchburg; vice-president, 
Dr J. C. Metcalf, of Richmond college ; 


secretary, George Carrington Moseley, 


of the Virginia State library; treasurer, 
Brownley Bowen, of the State library. 
Miss Lacy, librarian of the Virginia 
Polytechnic institute, moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to undertake a pub- 
licity campaign before the coming ses- 
sion of the legislature to attempt to 
promulgate the library work of Vir- 
ginia, which was carried. G. Carrington 
Moseley, head of the traveling library 
department of the State library, was em- 
powered to communicate with local li- 
brarians throughout the state and get 
them to act in connection with the Vir- 
ginia library association toward the gen- 
eral increase of interest in library work. 
One of the most important steps at the 
meeting was the motion by E. G. 
Swem, that the president of the as- 
sociation be empowered to confer with 
the State educational conference or the 
State teachers’ association, with the 
view of securing every year a part of its 
deliberations. The motion was carried. 
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News from the Field 
East 


The Public library of Worcester, 
Mass., celebrated its golden jubilee Dec. 
27, 1909. 

Isadore G. Mudge has been appointed 
instructor in reference in Simmons Col- 
lege library school from February to 
June, 1910. 


The Public library of Haverhill, 
Mass., has discontinued its newspaper 
room and taken the space for a lecture 
room, where small companies may be 
gathered or meetings of study clubs may 
be held. The room is fully equipped 
for lectures and seats about 50. Owing 
to the quiet of the room it can be used 
for a study room, and large art works 
and exhibits on history and travel can 
be examined in comfort. 


Deloraine P. Corey, after a service 
of 32 years as member of the library 
board of Malden, Mass., has resigned 
his position. During his long service 
the library has undergone many changes 
and great progress. Mr Corey believes, 
like President Elliott, in resigning in 
favor of younger men. It will be hard 
to fill his place or find a man who will 
give the time to the work that: he has 
given. 


Mary E. Sargent, for more than 18 
years librarian of the Public library, 
Medford, Mass., died December 21. She 
was well known as the editor of her 
brother’s work, “Reading for the 
young,” in conjunction with her sister, 
as she made several revisions of that 
work. She contributed frequently to 
library periodicals, and was always one 
whose opinion in library extension car- 
ried weight and helpfulness. 


The largest and most notable gift of 
last year to the Boston public library 
was a collection of books relating to the 
drama and the stage, given by Allen A. 
Brown. The gift consists of 3500V. re- 
lating to the history of the theater, 
biographies of actors, a large collection 
of play: bills, American and foreign, in- 


cluding many of the early Boston thea- 
ters; autographs of actors; photographs 
and engraved portraits; newspaper and 
magazine clippings on theatrical affairs, 
arranged in about rtoov. and fully in- 
dexed. A considerable number of books 
relating to the drama and stage in gen- 
eral are included. The collection will be 
placed in the Barton-Ticknor room and 
will have a special catalog. 


The report of the Public library of 
Fitchburg, Mass., notes as the principal 
event of the year the opening of the 
children’s room, the use of which is 
rapidly increasing. The special school 
card which permits 25 books to be 
taken for class room use by teachers 
is being largely used. The library de- 
posit stations in the school houses are 
giving increased satisfaction. Posters 
about library privileges are placed on 
the school bulletin boards and copies of 
the library handbook care given to all 
students attending the high and gram- 
mar schools, 

A corner of the book room has been 
set aside to be known as the industrial 
room. On the shelves are books per- 
taining to local industries, patent office 
reports and technical magazines. The 
need of more branch libraries is empha- 
sized. 

Salaries for library service were 
$3576; books, periodicals and binding, 
$2773; number of volumes in the li- 
brary, 51,669; number of volumes 
loaned, 8271; per cent of fiction loaned, 
69. 

Central Atlantic. 

During November a loan exhibition 
of oil paintings and water-colors was 
held in the Public library, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

William B. Cook, B. L. S., N. Y. ’98, 
has resigned his position as assistant in 
the N. Y. State law library to become 
assistant librarian of the Brooklyn law 
library. 

Isabel Ely Lord has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Pratt insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, to take the position of 
superintendent of the department of 
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domestic science of that institute. Ed- 
ward Francis Stevens, technological li- 
brarian of Pratt institute, becomes head 
librarian. 


Frederick W. Ashley, N. Y., 1900, has 
been appointed head of the Order di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. For 
several years Mr Ashley has served as 
chief clerk of the Copyright. office. 


Annie T. Eaton, B. L. S., N. Y. ’o5, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Pruyn library, Albany, N. Y., to suc- 
ceed Ethel Van Zandt. For the past 
three years Miss Eaton has served as 
children’s librarian for the Albany pub- 
lic library system. 


Central 


Agnes M. Cole, IIl., ’o1, is catalog- 
ing the library of Charles R. Crane of 
Chicago. 


Mrs Karen M. Jacobson, Pratt ’os, 
has joined the staff of the general li- 
brary of the University of Chicago. 


Leonora Perry, Illinois, 1909, is do- 
ing bibliographical work for Dr Grind- 
ley in the department of agriculture, 
University of Illinois. 


Anne D. Swezey, Ill., 03, has been 
granted a month’s leave of absence by 
the University of Illinois, to organize 
the library at East Chicago, Ind. 


Mary D. Pretlow, for some time libra- 
rian of the Hudson Park branch library, 
New York City, has been appointed 
librarian of the Soulard branch public 
library, St Louis. 


Louise B, Kraus, Ill. ’98, formerly 
assistant librarian of Tulane university, 
New Orleans, has been appointed li- 
brarian and reference expert for H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., of Chicago. 


Lydia M. Poirier, for 11 years libra- 
rian of the Public library of Duluth, 
has resigned her position. During her 
administration the Carnegie gift for a 
library building was received, and the 
work has been greatly extended and de- 
veloped. Miss Poirier was connected 
with the library for 18 years, and leaves 


with the hearty commendations of the 
Board of directors and the good-will 
and affection of the public. 


Fleda Straight, Illinois, 1908, has re- 
signed her position in the catalog de- 
partment of the University of Illinois 
library, and will spend the winter in 
California. She has been succeeded by 
Ida L. Lange, Illinois, 1906. 


The board of directors of the Chi- 
cago public library has voted to build 
at once a branch library building, to be 
known as the Hiram Kelly branch, from 
the Kelly bequest funds which have 
been in its hands for several years. 


Hilda K. White, Illinois, 1907, who 
recently resigned her position at Wil- 
liam Jewell college, Liberty, Mo., was 
married on December 20, at her home 
in St. Joseph, Mo., to W. A. Walters. 
Mrs Walters’ future address will be 
450 E.17th street, North, Portland, Ore. 


Faith E. Smith, formerly librarian of 
the Carnegie library, Sedalia, Mo., and 
for three years past chief assistant of 
the Carnegie training school for the 
children in Pittsburgh, has been invited 
to take charge of the training class to be 
instituted at the Chicago public library, 
February I. 


The report of the Ohio state board 
of library commissioners, just issued, 
declares the past year the most success- 
ful and satisfactory in the history of 
the State library. Close connection is 
kept up with the libraries of the state, 
and the use of the material of the State 
library is greatly increased. Close co- 
operation has also been established with 
the public schools. Seventeen addresses 
were made before teachers’ classes. 

Within the year 1222 traveling libra- 
ries with 54,334 v. have been issued. In- 
dividual loans reached 1515 v.; 170 visits 
were made by the library organizer to 
public libraries in the interest of the 
library movement. New libraries have 
been established in eight cities. and vil- 
lages. 

The report again 1ecommends the 
creation of a separate iegislative refer- 
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ence department. An earnest plea is 
made for an additional room for the 
State library, with a statement that fail- 
ure to meet this need has brought the 
library face to face with a crisis in its 
growth and progress. 

A bibliography on Ohio canals for 
use by the State assembly is included in 
the report. 


Mary Douglas has just been made 
superintendent of children’s work in the 
St Louis public library. She was 
supervisor of children’: rooms in the 
New York public library from Septem- 
ber, 1907. Miss Douglas is a graduate 
of Pratt institute library school, and 
had been an assistant in the library 
there and at the Public library of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. She also served for a 
time as children’s librarian of the Mount 
Washington branch of the Pittsburgh li- 
brary. 


Eugenia Allin has been appointed 
State library organizer for Illinois. Miss 
Allin assumes her new duties March 
1. Her headquarters will be in the 
Public library, Decatur, until suitable 
quarters can be obtained in the state 
capitol at Springfield. 

Miss Allin has been librarian of 
James Milliken university of Decatur, 
since 1903, going there from the li- 
brary school of the University of 
Illinois. The members. of the faculty 
of the James Milliken university speak 


-in high terms of Miss Allin’s work as 


librarian of that institution. 


The thirty-sixth annual report of the 
Indianapolis public library records 138,- 
852v., of which 9362 were added in 
1909; number of card holders, 49,020. 
Three of the six branch buildings, the 
gift of Mr Carnegie, are in process of 
construction; the others will be built 
next year. Four sites for the buildings 
have been given by public-spirited citi- 
zens. 

The library now has open access 
throughout. After two and one-half 
years’ trial the inventory shows gratify- 
ing results, and the increased use of 


books and the satisfaction afforded 
makes it desirable to continue the open 
shelf system. The monthly bulletins 
are distributed from the libraries and 
through the schools and take the place 
of the expensive finding lists of former 
years, 

The school reference department, 
now in its third year, takes charge of 
all reference work of children of the 
seventh and eighth grades and first two 
years of high school, relieving the pres- 
sure on the general reference and chil- 
dren’s rooms. Instruction is given to 
the upper grade children on the use of 
catalogs and books by the children’s 
librarian. 

The duplicate revenue collection at 
one cent a day has been most satisfac- 
tory. It has not only been self-sus- 
taining, but the revenue has paid for all 
recent fiction purchased. 

The total circulation of books through 
the main library, branches, delivery sta- 
tions and public schools reached 451,- 
415 V. 

The report of the St Louis public 
library for the years 1907-8 and 1908-9 
records, among other things, the increase 
of branch libraries from one to four 
(two more are under construction), the 
selection by limited competition of 
Cass Gilbert as architect of the central 
library building, and the moving of the 
present central library to new tem- 
porary quarters. 

The number of readers has. increased 
in the two years from 64,804 to 79,008, 
the home issue of books from 1,124,716 
to 1,551,846 and the income from the 
city tax of two-fifths of a mill from 
$191,409.51 to $205,456.65. Additions 
to the collection amounted during the 
period to 77,697 books, the total num- 
ber of volumes being at present 279,222. 
The expenditures in 1908-1909 for main- 
tenance were $157,150.37 and for new 
buildings $136,768.83. Most of the lat- 
ter amount came from the Carnegie 
fund. 

The report contains 15 illustrations 
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of buildings, among them a half-tone of 
the architect’s perspective of the central 
library and four floor plans of the 
branch libraries. There are special arti- 
cles on book-cleaning machine, fiction 
pay collection, night school reading- 
rooms and work with children. The 
report closes with the address of Presi- 
dent F. W. Lehmann at the opening of 
the Cabanne branch, containing a brief 
history of the library. 


South 


The will of the late R. B. Raney, of 
Raleigh, N. C., sets aside $2000 as a 
perpetual funds for repairs to the Raney 
library building, erected by him at a 
cost of $50,000 as a memorial to his 
wife. 


Julia T. Rankin, librarian of the Car- 
negie library, Atlanta, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Georgia library 
commission. This position has been va- 
cant since the marriage of Miss Wal- 
lace, February, 1908. 


The Kentucky library association in 
conjunction with the State federation 
of women’s clubs has prepared “an act 
to create the Kentucky library commis- 
sion, to define its powers and duties 
and to provide for its expenses.” This 
bill will be introduced in the Kentucky 
legislature, February 1. 


The report of the Carnegie library of 
Atlanta shows a circulation for 1909 of 
200,000 v., an increase of 35,000 v. over 
last year. More than 100,000 readers 
used the reading and reference rooms. 
The appropriation for 1909 was $18,450, 
$1000 less than for 1908. The inade- 
quacy of the book fund is keenly felt, 
particularly in the children’s department. 
The circulation of books in this depart- 
ment averages one-fourth the total cir- 
culation, and the library finds itself un- 
able to meet the demand for books of 
any kind in the children’s department. 

The library has about 50,000v., of 
which about 6000 were added in 1909— 
3000 v. were worn out. Nearly 4000 


new readers were enrolled, making a 
total of 26,000 members of the library. 


The Public library of Birmingham, 
Ala., maintained by the Birmingham 
library association, has progressed to a 
most unusual degree during the past 
year of activity. The library associa- 
tion is composed of citizens interested 
in providing a public library for the 
city, and some time ago they engaged 
Frances Nimmo Greene as secretary, to 
develop library interest in Birming- 
ham. Miss Greene has been most suc- 
cessful in her efforts, and the develop- 
ment of the library has become a lead- 
ing interest with business organizations, 
women’s clubs and othe: affairs of the 
city. The library quarters in the city 
hall have been enlarged, the city giving 
appropriations for the same. Over 
$2500 worth of books have been do- 
nated and the campaign still continues. 

In a recent bill Miss Green has asked 
that all books, pamphlets, folders and 
leaflets, containing information of what- 
ever kind about the Birmingham dis- 
trict, be placed in the Public library, 
and that the institution be put on the 
mailing list of all business organizations. 
All organizations in the city or sur- 
rounding the district are asked to sup- 
ply the libraries with whatever they may 
publish, 

The interest is growing and the re- 
sults are most satisfactory. 


West 


Joseph F. Daniels, for some time li- 
brarian of the State Agricultural col- 
lege, Ft. Collins, Colo., has resigned 
his position for work with the Carlisle 
News Co. of Denver. Charlotte A. Ba- 
ker, reference librarian, succeeds Mr 
Daniels as librarian at the college. 


Pacific coast 


Roxana G. Johnson, formerly of the 
University of Illinois library, has been 
made cataloger of the State college of 
Washington at Pullman. 


The new Carnegie library building 
of Vancouver, Wash., was formally 
opened December 31. A special pro- 
gram was prepared and Miss Isom, li- 
brarian of the Portland library, deliv- 
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ered the principal address on “The li- 
brarian’s place in the community.” 


The forty-sixth annual report of the 
Library association of Portland, Ore., 
notes a circulation of 480,244v. The 
library receipts for the year reached 
$52,979, and disbursements amounted to 
$43,246, of which the book fund was 
$6829 and salaries $26,019. The total 
number of volumes in the library, 83,- 
588; the lending collection, 57,530; 
card holders, 27,223. The record of 
the children’s department shows an in- 
crease of 17 per cent in the use. A 
growth of 32 per cent is noticed in the 
use of the reference department. Ex- 
hibits of bulletins, cartoons and other 
material have been held throughout the 
year. One hundred and ten club and 
committee meetings have been held in 
the library during the year. 

A steady increase is noticed in the 
County department through g reading 
rooms, 15 deposit stations, 6 fire com- 
panies with membership of 7666, 
through which 6037v. have reached a 
circulation of 62,086. Work through 
the Granges and County schools has 
been enthusiastically developed, both by 
the workers and the community served. 


The report of the San Francisco pub- 
lic library for 1908-09 gives the follow- 
ing: Accessions, 24,865 v.; net increase, 
21,241 v.; volumes in library at close of 
the year, 75,667. 

Borrowers’ cards in force, 31,689. 
Issued for home use, 608,966 v., an in- 
crease of 31 per cent over the previous 
year, Using the total number of volumes 
in the library at the close of the year as 
a basis, each volume circulated on an 
average eight times. The distributing 
agencies were the Main. library, five 
branches and eight deposit. stations. 

During the year one branch and two 

deposit stations were established. A lot 
was purchased for another branch and 
the construction of a building begun, the 
cost of the lot and the building both 
being paid out of the annual appropria- 
tion. 


The total receipts were $93,383.66 and 
the total disbursements $88,789.75. Of 
the $88,789.75 expended during the year 
$24,546.13 was paid for books and pe- 
riodicals, $34,935.90 for saalries, $15,520 
for a lot and partial payments on a new 
branch, and the balance for printing, 
binding, rent and all other miscellaneous 
expense. 

The great needs of the library are a 
larger appropriation and an adequate 
building for the Main library. 


Foreign 


Arne Kildal, who has been in the 
United States for some years studying 
various phases of library work, and at 
present connected with the Library of 
Congress in Washington City, shortly 
returns to his native land, Norway, 
where he has been appointed librarian 
of the Public library of Bergen. 


New Books 


Autobiography of Henry M. Stanley, 
$5. Houghton-Mifflin Company. 


One of the most fascinating stories in many 
years, right out of the heart of one of the 
greatest men of his time. “The human in- 
terest” never flags either in the thread of the 
story or in the mind of the reader.. With- 
holding nothing that was poured into “the 
melting pot” of a life of extremes from which 
emerged a noble character, he deals so fairly 
that the mind and heart of the reader are 
gripped with admiration and love for Stan- 
ley that few characters are able to produce 
in telling their own story. The book is 
beautifully wrought, an appropriate medium 
to convey such a story. 


Art talks with young folks, Collman, 
Bacharach, $1.50. Cincinnati. 


This collection of eight talks is the most 
delightful contribution to children’s stories 
that can be imagined. They were used first 
for “the story hour” and the author, who is 
head of the art department of the Cincinnati 
public library, has rendered a real service by 
putting them in print, where they may be 
accessible to others. Free from “dates and 
dry facts,” an appeal is made to the imagina- 
tion in a spirit of love for the material treated, 
and an intelligent appreciation of the mind of 
a child. The illustrations are copies of great 
things artistically. 
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Webster’s new International diction- 
ary, Harris ed., $12, G. & C. Merriam 
Company. 

This is a revised edition of the issue of 1900, 
containing in a single vocabulary more than 
double the number of terms previously de- 
fined, or the definitions of more than 400,000 
words and phrases. The earlier material has 
been thoroughly revised and a new arrange- 
ment effects a saving of time and work in 
finding what is wanted. The several vocabu- 
laries formerly given separately have been 
incorporated in one so that all the contents 
are in a straight alphabetic list, except the 
biographical and the gazetteer. Each page is 
divided into two parts horizontally, and the 
lower section contains the foreign phrases, 
obsolete words and phrases of infrequent use. 
The upper part of the page contains the im- 
portant words in the familiar nonpareil type. 

The late Dr W. T. Harris was editor-in- 
chief of the work and under his direction a 
scholarly revision, line by line, was made of 
the entire material of earlier editions. The 
growth of language as the result of human 
activity has received full attention, with the 
result of more than double the number of 
words in the former editions. It fills 2700 
pages and has 6000 illustrations. 

Here is a logical dictionary, complete and 
accurate, and its coming may be hailed with 
unfeigned delight. 


In Little 
A, c Mc- 


The arts of Japan, Dillon. 
books of art series. $1 net. 
Clurg & Co. II. 


This is one of the most interesting of the 
series which the McClurg Company is pub- 
lishing under the title of Little Books of art. 
They are little in nothing but size of binding, 
but are crammed full of interesting informa- 
tion interestingly told. The arts of Japan 
are traced historically from prehistoric times 
to the present and discussed technically with 
a sympathy that brings before the reader a 
realization of the subject, even though his 
previous knowledge of it is but scant. Land- 
scape, architecture and sculpture are brought 
forward from the Japanese point of view with 
a new meaning, while the more familiar ap- 
plied arts, illustration, metal work, carving, 
lacquer and pottery take on new interest from 
Mr Dillon’s presentation of their history and 
development. 


Illuminated Mss., Bradley. 
books of art series. $1 net. 


Clurg & Co, II. 


In ‘Little 
A. C. Mc- 


Here is a little volume for the librarian’s 
own library as well as for the use of that 
part of the public that loves the history of 
book making. In a most interesting way the 


story of illumination as applied to manu- 
scripts from the time of the ancient Egyptians 
through the sixteenth century, with many in- 
teresting bits of history of special mss., is 
given. A list of noted mss., a rather full bib- 
liography and an index add to the value of 
the work. 


The romance of 
Bradley. $2.75 net. 
Co. II. 


History, description, travel, legend, bits of 
poetry and personal experience make up this 
fascinating story, which indeed deserves to be 
called a romance, in that the reading of it 
gives rise to the most pleasurable imaginings 
and moves one to desire for opportunity to 
follow where the author so glowingly points 
the way. The volume is beautifully illus- 
trated by 16 colored illustrations and 12 other 
drawings by Frank Southgate, R.B.A. A good 
map of Northumberland is used as end paper. 


The Bretons at home, Gostling. $2.50 
net, A, C. McClurg & Co. II. 


The story of journeyings through Brittany, 
interwoven with thoughts and fancies grow- 
ing out of them. The author seems to have 
caught the real spirit of the people, places 
and happenings met with in that interesting 
country, and to have given it to her story un- 
spoiled by personal bias. 

With such books as these last two, why 
should one seek for entertainment in the out- 
pourings of misguided experience or distorted 
fancy? 


Motoring in the Balkans, Hutchinson. 
$2.75 net. A. C. McClurg & Co. II. 


A most interesting story of an unusual 
trip, unusual in means of transportation and 
in territory traversed. The account is given 
by Mrs Hutchinson and makes a very in- 
teresting story and contains much valuable 
information of a locality that is evidently 
too little known. An itinerary and map 
show the route traversed and is full of at- 
tractive suggestions. The volume is_ illus- 
trated from photographs. 


Northumberland, 
A. C. McClurg & 





For sale—A set of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Edinburgh edition. In good 
order, except cloth cover a little faded. 
Will take $25; cost $105. Address Miss 
E. M. Chapin, Geneseo, III. 


A complete file of Henry George’s 


Standard, 1887-1892. Address Mrs. C. 
Lichtenberger, McCook, Neb. 
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Worthy Commendation 


A prominent librarian from the East, upon recently visiting 
our store, remarked ‘‘ You have a wonderful store here! 
We have nothing like it in the East. I think we librarians 
could get many good ideas for our work through a study 


of your counters and the arrangement of your stock.” 


This particular librarian learned the following facts about our house.— 
@ That we have a more complete book stock than can be found on the 
shelves of any other dealer in the entire country.— @ That we have 
full supplies of School and College Textbooks, Scientific and Technical 
works, Theological and Religious books, and all the imported series of 
cheap Reprints. — | That we have a special department devoted en- 
tirely to the interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges, and Uni- 
versity Libraries. — @ That this department handles their orders in- 
telligently and satisfactorily, and that proper prices are given on all 
library orders. 


We should like to impress these facts upon the minds of all other 
librarians, whether or not they are already acquainted with our facilities. 
We respectfully solicit the patronage of libraries that are not now 


purchasing their books from us. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 
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Charging Tray 

















To libraries without delivery desks and to those possessed of 
deficient carpenter-built counters, Library Bureau offers its No. 
11631 case which can be placed on top of a table or counter and 
operated quickly and easily. 

The case contains six ten-inch trays which can be individually 
removed or interchanged as desired. Each tray is supplied with 
an L. B. Sliding Block. For use with No. 1145 book cards, 12.5x 
7.5cm.onend. Fitted with shut-over cover, and felt mounted, 


Price, $12.50 


Library Bureau 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal Street 160-162 Wabash Avenue 316 Broadway 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 








COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
James Murpocy, Architect Patton & MILLER, Architects 





UNIVERSITY OF OREGON PARSON'S COLLEGE 
Y. D. Hensitt, Architect Henry K. Horsman, Architect 


The requirements of the school, college 
or university library necessitate equip- 
ment specially planned for the work. 
The great majority of libraries of this 
class have installed equipment designed 
and manufactured by 


Library Bureau 


Chicago, ~ Boston, New York. 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
3 9 ) TAURINE MUCILAGE 
Lid HIGGINS PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
—_ = DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
pia: LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Ete. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














SELECTED FICTION LIST 


STANDARD CATALOG SERIES 


This catalog is compiled from a number of accredited lists, and is published 
in five standard editions, 350, 800, 1200, 1600 and 2000 titles, respectively. 

Libraries desiring abridgments of any of the five regular editions will be 
supplied in lots of 1000 or more at the same prices as for stock editions. 
For special editions in which additions are required an extra charge per book 
is made. All editions are printed without Cutter numbers. 

We have just published an edition of 2000 titles for the Public Library 
of New Rochelle, N. Y. This list contains only books in print at this time 
and includes about 200 new books of the year. Order a copy today. 

Price, single copy, $0.25; $8.00 per hundred. 

“These have the blessed effect of diverting a few eyes from the new fiction 
shelves." —Asa Don Dickinson. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and 
complete stock of English and American books of all publishers 
supplied at the lowest market rates. 








SEND FOR CATALOGS 








FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention 


given to obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors 
and literary affairs, with a special department for matters of interest 
to LIBRARIANS, will be sent free to any library on application. 











The Baker & Taylor Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-37 East 17th Street New York City 








WHEREAS: The Baker & Taylor Company carry the largest 
and most complete stock of the books of all publishers, 
AND FURTHER: They have unsurpassed facilities for 
promptly procuring titles not in stock; being located in 
New York City, the publishing center of the country; 
THEREFORE: They are able to quote lowest prices, and 
make prompt, complete shipments of orders; and therefore 
BE IT RESOLVED: The Baker & Taylor Company shall 


receive your next order. 





WRITE FOR—The Monthly Bulletin of Latest and Best Selling Books. 
—Annual Clearance Catalog—including a complete list of Moderate Priced Editions 
of Popular and Standard Fiction, History, Biography, etc. 
—Standard Library Catalog of 2,500 Approved Books, 
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Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 


THE MONASTERY nt. BINDERY 


601-607 East Belmont Avenue - - - CHICAGO 








Forty years’ experience in library bookbinding. Facilities for handling 
consignments rapidly. Best construction and 
Gold Medal best materials. St, Louts, 1904 














BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 


that of any other concern in the trade. 

This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of prmne P and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. - Allinquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

















Chivers Book Binding Company, 911-913 Atlantic Avewe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AWARDS —Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904 Diplome D’Honneur, Liege, 1905 
Grand Prix, Milan, 1906 Grand Prix, London, 1908 


Send for Price List of Novels for Adults, Offered in Chivers’ Patent Duro- 
Flexile Binding, with Decorated Backs 


The books on the list of adult fiction, compiled and published by the A. L. A. Book 
Buying Committee, can be procured in Chivers’ binding, with a decorated back from de- 
signs specially prepared for each volume. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS has personally arranged a binding suitably adapted to the 
needs of each individual book. The paper of these books has been tested for its qualities, 
viz.: the tensile strain it will stand when folded and pierced for sewing; its tensile 
strength when pierced for oversewing; its thickness, and something of its surface and 
stiffness. 

The results to be looked for are that these leather-bound books will show a great 


economy in service and many more issues in a clean and serviceable condition than it 
has hitherto been possible to obtain when binding them in any other way. 











Librarians are urged to give this list of books their attention since it is the first 
time that any such effort has been made to place within their reach books so well 
selected, well bound, and attractively decorated. 


Price Lists of Replacements, New Fiction, and Juveniles sent on application. 
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THE 


MONTAGUE 
ADDRESSOR 


prints through a ribbon, typewriter 
effect, on anything, in any position, 
at any speed, every device insuring 


RAPIDITY 
EFFICIENCY 
ACCURACY 








THE MONTAGUE ADDRESS PLATE 


Made of metal, in one piece 
— practically indestructible. 
Write for booklet and prices. 


Montague Mailing Machinery Co. 
935 World Bldg., New York 








Publications of Library Bureau 
156 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Library Primer $1.00 
John Cotton Dana 
This is a brief statement of the 
principles underlying library organi- 
zation, administration and economy. 
Indispensable for those beginning li- 
brary work. 
Notes on Bookbinding for Libraries $ .75 
John Cotton Dana 
“The committee cordially commends 
Notes on bookbinding for libraries to 
all librarians, We believe if its ad- 
vice is followed the library bookbind- 
ing of the country will be enormously 
improved.”—A. L. A. committee on 
bookbinding. 
Cataloging (1908) $ .25 
Esther Crawford 
A manual intended for the un- 
trained cataloger, and full of helpful 
suggestions for the small public li- 
brary. The sample cards given are 
the best that are published. 
Public Libraries $1.00 a year 
A live, independent library maga- 
zine. P 














LIBRARY NEEDS 


We will promptly furnish, upon request, designs 
and estimates for additional iy and re 
needed by libraries already partly equipt. We call 
particular attention to our modern forms of display 
racks for new books, magazine racks, news- 

aper racks, settees, window seats, bulletin 

oards and umbrella racks at moderate cost 
and of Library Bureau quality. 


Library Bureau 


CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
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WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 


9-11 Franklin St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Most successful Library Binder in the U. S. Binder for the Newark, N. J., Free Public Library. 
LIBRARIANS! 


All books rebound by me are treated according to their paper and use in the library. Books 
with suitable paper are sewed with my PATENT FLEXIBLE OVERCASTING. 


If you want your books rebound durable and reasonable, give my work a trial. 
Send 2 vols., 12mos., express prepaid, and I will rebind same free of charge to show you my 


work. All books insured against fire while in Bindery. 


ASK FOR PRICE LIST. 





Two Book Bargain 


aaacae 
r Send for Our Bargain Catalog 





Library of the World’s Best Literature. By 
Charles Dudley Warner. 31 vols., buckram. Pub- 
lishers’ price, $60.00. Our price, $27.50. 


Library of Literary Criticism of English and 
American Authors. Edited by Charles: Welles 
Moulton. Assisted by a corps of able contributors. 
4 ist 8vo. Published price, $40.00. Our price, 


THE H.R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















Foreign Books 


supplied at lowest rates. Largest 
stock of German Books; overstock 
of such closed out at special prices. 
Send for our quotations and catalogs. 


E. Steiger & Co.., 25 Park Place, New York 





THE INDEXERS 


JULIA E. ELLIOTT EMILY TURNER 
27 East 22d Street, New York 


Private and Business Libraries catalogued. 

Bibliographical and Research Work undertaken. 

Books and Periodicals, Commercial‘and Municipal 
Records indexed. 

Competent workers sent to any locality where trained 
service is needed. 








Bookbinding 





John Seybold 


PRACTICAL 
BOOKBIN DER 








1540 School Street 
CHICAGO 





Special attention given to library books. 
Good work. Low prices. Prompt service. 


Estimates and references cheerfully 
ES es tee 
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CATALOGING 
ESTHER CRAWFORD 


Price 25 cents, postpaid 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


CHICAGO 



































